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BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


We begin this week the publication of an origi nal novel 
under the above title, which for power and interest has 
not been surpassed by any serial story that has been 
presented to the American public for a long time. The 
scene is laid largely in England, and the personages, for 
the most part members of the higher order of society, 
are portrayed by a master-hand, familiar alike with the 
highest and the lowest phases of human character. The 
interest is engrossing from the outset, and is skillfully 
sustained to the closing chapter. 








THE PRESIDENTIAL COM- 
PROMISE. 


UR prediction of last week, founded 
upon some remarks of an ex-Secretary 


of the Treasury, in relation to the 


counting of the electoral votes, has been | 


justified sooner than we had anticipated. 
That there has been a well-arranged scheme 
for securing the count to Mr. Tilden can 
searcely be questioned, now that the result 
of the Joint Committee of the two Houses 
is known. What will be the action of the 
two Houses, now that the plan for a com- 
promise has been submitted to them, it 
would not be proper for us to predict. The 
general opinion is in favor of the accept- 
ance of the plan, the adoption of which 
seems to have been unanimous, with the 
sole exception of Senator Morton, who 
refused to sign the report. The cha- 
racter of the Republican Senators who 
were named for the Committee by Presi- 
dent Ferry leaves no reason to question 
the wishes of the presiding officer of the 
Senate in respect to the matter. He, at 
least, is quite willing that the responsi- 
bility of counting the votes should be 
taken out of his hands. The plan is, ap- 
parently, a very fair one; and the only 
objection to it is that it is not in accord- 
ance with the Constitution, which speci- 
fically prescribes the manner in which the 
electoral vote shall be counted. The selec- 
tion of four members of the Supreme Court, 
who shall choose, by lot or otherwise, a 
fifth member to serve with them, and these 
five men, with five members from each 
House of Congress, to determine the ques- 
tion of the Presidential s uccession, is cer- 
tainly a very startling innovation upon the 
constitutional method of electing a Presi- 
dent heretofore adhered to. But it pro- 
mises the peaceful settlement of a most 
dificult question, and therefore it is likely 
to be acceptable to the people at large. 

It is generally conceded that the chances 
of Mr. Tilden’s election are greatly favored 
by the compromise measure, and as it is 
approved by the leading Republicans in 
both Houses, there is no reason for Demo- 
crats to complain of it. But the sticklers 
for a strict construction of the Constitution, 
who are always in a minority, will com- 
plain and object, as a matter of course. 
The power to decide the whole question 
will rest with the members of the Supreme 
Court, for the Joint Committee do not wish 


to decide it themselves. The four Justices | 


of the Supreme Court who have been se- 
lected are all old Democratic lawyers, of 
whose sympathies there cannot be any 
doubt. If they accept the duty that has 
been imposed upon th.m, they will not be 
required to act in their judicial character, 
for that they cannot do, but as private 
citizens ; and as such they have a right to 
their political prejudices and leanings, and 
they cannot be expected to act contrary 
to these convictions from a purely parti- 
san stand-point. If they acted otherwise 
they would be more than men and 
less than politicians. It is very clear, 
therefore, that the Republican members 
of the Senate and the House who ac- 
ceded to the compremise plan were quite 


willing that the decision should be in favor | 


of Mr. Tilden. Whatever their own con- 
stituents may say or think of their conduct, 
in conceding the advantage to the Demo- 
cratic candidate, it is not for the Democrats 
to question the impartiality, the purity 
and the patriotism of their motives. 
Desirable-as it is that the question of the 
Presidency should be peaceably determined 
in favor of Mr. Tilden, we cannot but wish 
that some different method had been de- 


vised for arriving atso happy a result. For, 
after all, it must be remembered that the 
plan of submitting a question, which Con- 
gress alone had the Constitutional power 
to determine, to a power unknown to the 
laws, is establishing a precedent fraught 
with unimaginable evils. That the com- 
promise is unconstitutional, contrary to all 
the usages and traditions of the Govern- 
ment, and revolutionary in its character, are 
points which no one has attempted to deny. 
If the House of Representatives may thus 
delegate to a committee of private citizens, 
elected partly by chance, the most solemn 
duties it is required to fulfill; if the 
duties which properly belong to the Presi- 
dent of the Senate may be assigned to a 
committee of wholly irresponsible citizens, 
what may not be done by a majority of 
Congress at any time? Surely there has 
never before been so open a violation of the 
Constitution, nor so revolutionary a meas- 
ure received its sanction. If Congress may 
by a majority vote, or even bya unanimous 
vote, ehange the machinery for electing a 
President, why may it not change the Presi- 
dential title, or term of office? Itis simply 
an admission by Congress that the Consti- 
tution is a failure so far as its provisions 
for the election of a President are con- 
cerned, and the necessity for disregarding 
it must be regarded as the pivotal point in 
our history. We do not apprehend any 
serious damage to our political system 
from the strain which it has had to bear; 
but it will not do to run the risk of\a 
repetition of the crisis. The necessity for 
resorting to such a compromise only shows 
the more clearly how essential an amend- 
ment of the Constitution in the matter of 
choosing the President has become. ; 
In one aspect of the compromise there is 
nothing to be said but what is favorable. 
It provides a peaceable settlement of a ques- 





' tion which has seriously affected the busi- 
| ness interests of the country and filled the 
minds of thoughtful men with dismal fore- 
bodings of coming evils. The whole situa- 
tion has been improved by the reports of the 
Joint Committee, and a better feeling pre- 
vails in the community than has been evi- 
dent any time since the November election. 
The indications are all so clearly in favor 
of the passage of the measure by both 
| Houses of Congress, that it may be safely 
| assumed that it will become a law, and then 
the course will be open to a peaceable 
solution ‘of a question that threatened 
almost a revolution. 








THE CHARITY OF BALLS. 


HIS is the season of ‘‘ charity- balls,” 
when in every large city various orphan 
asylums, children’s folds, and other excel- 
lent institutions, profit by many a brilliant 
ball. The charity-ball proper is a recog- 
nized institution in New York, and an im- 
portant event in the society year. The 
world has never solved the problem of eat- 
ing one’s cake and having it too; but 
where benevolence comes in the shape of a 
brilliant assembly at an Academy of Music 
it is very like giving a beggar a frosted 
loaf and still having it to eat yourself. 

But the system, in all its ramifications, 
is a commendable One, forit contains much 
more good than ill. To be sure, it gives a 
return of enjoyment to the donor, but it 
turns attention to charity which would 
otherwise be distracted by the frivolities of 
the ordinary fashionable season. Church 
fairs, lectures, charitable performances in 
theatres, all these, in city and country, draw 
large audiences, where, without their kindly 
intent, there would be but half-filled halls. 
A purchaser of a ticket whose price goes 
to the poor is, as a rule, a person whose 
gifts in other forms are the largest and 
most constant. Otherwise, too, it is well 
to draw people’s attention to the duty 


medium of personal gratification. Many a 
|man is benevolent enough if he is only 
asked to give, who otherwise would keep 
his pocket-book closed merely because he 
is not reminded of the opportunity of doing 
a good work. Charity-balls are strong 
enough and fashionable enough to stand 
alone, and people go to them because they 
| neither wish nor dare to stay away; but in 
the thousand-and-one lesser entertainments 
| throughout the country he isa hard-hearted 
man who can refuse a bevy of pretty school- 
| girls or a grave and courtly old lady, when 
/asked to take a ticket or two for this or 
| that benevolent entertainment. Very likely 
| he considers it a bore, but we are apt to 
| err on the side of giving too little rather 
| than too much; and a gentle reminder that 
| charity is a part of the moral code is not 
likely to come amiss. 
The late Charlotte Cushman used to -re- 
| fuse to act in benefit perfomanees. “If the 
| public,” she argued, ‘‘ wants to give its 
| money-to any particular object, let it do so, 
| and not ask me to maké the whole gift my- 
| self.” There is some truth in the argument, 
ungracious as it sounds, but itis not a flaw- 
less one. The thousands of dollars which 





have been raised for the Brooklyn sufferers 
this Winter would not have flowed into the 
| coffers of the theatres had they, instead of 





of Christian kindness even through the), 





giving benefits, simply set aside, without 
previous announcement, the receipts of 
some equally meritorious performance in 
their regular round of duties. But no pro- 
fession is $0 constantly benevolent as the 
dramatic; and it is rather hard for the 
Christian public, or a part of it, to outlaw 
an honorable body of men and women, fol- 
lowing a high calling, merely because there 
are black sheep among them, and low fel- 
lows in their nightly audience. Every 
great calamity and many a lesser case of 
destitution is promptly followed by a re- 
sponse on the part of the dramatic frater- 
nity. Let us remember that a gift-horse’s 
mouth should not be unkindly inspected, 
and that we have no right, as a public, to 
take a gift with one hand, and strike the 
giver with the other. 





THE PRIVACY OF THE MAIL. 


OPULAR indignation was aroused some 
thirty-two years ago throughout Great 
Britain by the disclosure that, out of three 
hundred and sixty-three warrants to open 
letters issued from 1799 to 1844 by the ex- 
clusive authority of Secretaries of State, 
no less than eighty-nine had, ‘‘ for uncertain 
reasons,” been granted for the violation of 
the sanctity of private correspondence by 
English statesmen. #fhe Secret Committee 
which reported the startling fact was ap- 
pointed by the House of Commons on 
account of an event in 1844. In that year, 
under warrants from Sir James Graham, 
Secretary of State for the Home Depart- 
ment, the letters of an Italian refugee were 
opened at the Post Office, and their contents 
were communicated to a foreign Govern- 
ment. This abuse of power was regarded 
as a national disgrace; its victim was 
hailed as a martyr of Italian liberty, while 
caricature and satire unsparingly lashed 
Sir James Graham. His name became 
odious. Nevertheless, the committee fin- 
ally reported that the power which he had 
abused should not be abrogated. This con? 
clusion was logical, inasmuch as the power 
in question came into use when the Post 
Office was first usurped by the State. In- 
deed, it afforded one of the main pretexts 
for the usurpation, and it will be claimed 
as long as that shall last. The custom has 
been justly stigmatized as more fitted for 
Naples than for the free air of England. 
But it really belongs to the Government mo- 
nopoly of the Post Office. That monopoly 
was created only in the reign of Charles L., 
and even then it was pronounced by the 
House of Commons to be unconstitutional, 
and held by the judges to be void in law. 
Its evils might well warn Americans against 
any scheme for creating in this country a 
similar Government monopoly of the Tele- 
graph, which now supplements, and in a 
ineasure supersedes, the Post Office as a 
medium of communication on the most im- 
portant and pressing political, commercial 
and social matters. Without entering at 
length into a discussion of the points as to 
how distinct are the provinces of govern- 
mental activity and private enterprise, and 
how indefensible is any encroachment of the 
one upon the other, it is sufficient to claim 
that our citizens are entitled to the privilege 
of private interchange of thought. by tele- 
gram ‘as well as by letter, and to protection 
against a liability of having their confiden- 
tial communications unnecessarily exposed 
to persons for whom they were not intended. 
The telegram, the letter and the postal-card, 
must alike be counted among ‘‘the 
papers and effects” against ‘‘ unreasonable 
searches and seizures” of which the Con- 
stitution of the United States declares ‘‘ the 
right of the people to be secure ”’—a right 
which, the Constitution adds, ‘‘shall not 
be violated.” ' 








QUICK TRANSIT FOR NEW 
YORKERS. 


N these long weeks of drift and slush 

that so heavily tax the energies of-the 
pedestrian and make the horse-car a 
weariness to the flesh, the thoughts of 
the wayfarer turn eagerly to the idea 
of rapid transit. At what period, during 
the last twenty Winters, has not the same 
blessed goal of relief been held up to 
view ? Inventors and capitalists have alike 
held the public ear, and the day of release 
from captivity to the present slow modes of 
transportation have been prophesied time 
and again as very close at hand. All sorts 
of methods have been proposed. Train® 
were to start at the Battery or at the City 
Hall Park. They were to go underground, 
hidden from sight, or suspended, like Mo- 
hammed’s coffin, between heaven and earth. 
One plan proposed circumnavigate the 
island, passing glong the river-banks; 
another was the line of Broadway, 


‘and have its cars propelled by a blast of 
‘air through pneumatic tubes; a third was 


to pass through the centre of blocks, using 
the second story for its line of travel; a 
fourth was to. pursue the same course, but 
were to be half sunken in the ground, being 
merely covered where it crossed a street; 
while a fifth was intended to boldly soar 
above the house-tops, and whirl the passen- 





ger to his destination through clouds, 
fog and chimney-smoke.. Let it not be 
supposed, however, that these were all 
the plans. A hundred varieties were 
based upon these ideas. They seem to 
have resulted in five hundred feet of 
pneumatic tube buried beneath Broadway, 
opposite the City Hall Park; an elevated 
railway, four miles in length, that accommo- 
dates a limited number of passengers one- 
third of the distance to the upper end of the 
island, and a large double-tracked elevated 
line that cumbers a few blocks in Amity 
Street, and has to fight for its every step of 
advance. These, and the improvements 
made on the Harlem Railroad for the 
accommodation of local trains, are all that 
we have to show after twenty years of 
agitation for rapid transit. Thé laurels are 
not many, nor very luxuriant. 

There is no city of civilization so badly 
furnished with means of quick transporta- 
tion for people or freight, from one point 
to another, as this metropolis whose situa- 
tion has been so highly favored by nature. 
The most active, inventive and enterprising 
people in the world, who quicken and 
enrich all other nations by their inventive 
genius, are contentsat home to put up with 
cast-off modes and old-fashioned, uncom- 
fortable means of existence. Our citizens 
jam themselves into the slowest of omni- 
buses, hang by freezing fingers to greasy 
straps in the horse-car, or plod wearily 
along homeward when these miserable 
vehicles have become storm-bound and 
there is no chance to be propelled by the 
half-starved horse at the rate of four 
milesan hour. Arrived home, they grumble, 
perhaps sit down and write an angry letter to 
their pet newspaper, and then go about their 
business nextday with a vague idea that 
somebody — not themselves, of course — 
ought to do something to mend the matter. 
Meanwhile, population continues to in- 
crease, especially upon the east side. A 
line of substantial stores and dwellings 
stretches, with scarce a break, from the 
Battery to Harlem River, and has already 
encroached a long distance into what was 
once the fertile fields of Westchester. This 
large and industrious population impera- 
tively demands recognition by the city 
through some well-devised scheme of quick 
transit. Such a project is easy of execu- 
tion. It would take but a few months to 
run a line of elevated rails from the Battery 
to the Grand Central Depot, following the 
line of Pearl Street, Chatham and the 
Bowery, and connecting w:th the Harlem 
Railroad. This would bring the large popu- 
lation of Yorkville, Harlem and Morrisania 
practically down to the doors of the busi- 
ness part of the city. In one year’s time 
it would enrich the metropolis by more 
than ten times its cost. 

It is not to be supposed that any one line, 
unless it were a four-tracked tunnel road 
in the centre of the island, such as seems 
to be impracticable at present, will per- 
manently relieve the pressure of travel. 
The west side has one road, and a second 
is already begun. Even more than this is 
needed upon the east side, where the tide of 
population is rapidly setting in. But one 
road would afford infinite relief, and it 
ought to be forthcoming at once. There 
will be opposition, of course, on the part 
of a few crusty property-holders along the 
proposed line; but no one man, or any set 
of men, should be aNowed to interfere with 
the comfort and needs of one million and a 
quarter of population and the millions 
more who do business here: The descend- 
ants of those who derided the steamboat 
and opposed the locomotive are not to be 
allowed to block the wheels of traffic. The 
need of rapid transit is imperative and im- 
mediate. Where is the enterprising leader 
wh6 will be the first to use some of the 
many millions now lying idle in our banks, 
to give this boon to the suffering and im- 


; patient public? 








RELIGION AND RAILROADS. 


FEW weeks ago there was great con- 
gratulation indulged in by the friends 

of progress over the fact that a railroad had 
been opened in China. The event was con- 
sidered of such significance that the press 
of all the civilized world took it up with 
rapture, and sanguine prophecies were in- 
dulged in of the rapid overthrow of 
Oriental conservatism by the spirit of 
modern development. But the rejoicing 
Wie ee” ture. The apathy little short of 
ave . towards progress which centuries 
had been developing in China was not to 
be overcome by a single master-stroke of 
the inventor's wand. The Woosung Rail- 
way had scarcely been inaugurated before 
its traffic was suddenly brought to an end, 
at least for the present, and the passage 
of trains suspended over its course. A new 
treaty will, perhaps, be required between 
Great Britain and China to define the terms 
on which railway enterprise in China shall 
be in future cenducted. Old China, that is, 
the official class, represented by the Peking 
people, would gladly buy up the railway and 
destroy every vestige of it. Young China, 


on the other hand, would be content to 
accept the situation, provided it were 
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allowed to substitute Chinese for European 
management in localizing the dangerous 
novelty. The pretext for suspending the 
railway was characteristic of China and 
its strange methods of action. A Chinaman 
was persuaded to lie across the tracks and 
be killed for a consideration. A popular 
outery was immediately raised, and the 
mandarins stood forward as the champions 
of the Chinese race against the diabolical 
inventions of outside barbarians. The fact 
is that the Chinese Government is in such 
a critical position, that it fears more than 
ever the substitution of the civilization of 
the West in place of its own wornout 
maxims and political life. China at the 
present moment is honeycombed by secret 
societies, whose avowed object is the over- 
throw of the Tartar dynasty, and the substi- 
tution of a kind of Christianity in place of 
the religion of the Buddhists. The old 
Taeping movement is anything but dead, 
and the late onslaught on the French Roman 
Catholic missionaries was connected with a 
belief that they had been instrumental in 
keeping alive the movement which so nearly 
succeeded in subverting the present form 
of Chinese Government. Hencethe revived 
distrust of European inventions in China. 
Railroads may have very little to do, in the 
abstract, with either Roman Catholic mis- 
sions or Chinese converts; but anything 
that draws the attention of the Chinese 
multitude outside of mandarin influence is 
regarded as dangerous to China, to its child 
Emperor, and the intriguing mandarins 
who virtually govern the empire and drain 
its life- blood for their own private ad- 
vantage. 








THE EMPRESS OF INDIA. 


HE formal investment of Queen Victoria 
with the title of Empress of India 
took place on January Ist with splendid 
ceremonies. The weather was beautifully 
clear for the occasion, notwithstanding the 
proverb that it always rains at Delhi on the 
first of the year. All the paraphernalia of 
royalty and imperialism, of civilization and 
of semi-barbarism, were brought into play 
to heighten the effect of the ceremonies. 
Chiefs, khans, governors, foreign consuls, 
and British and native soldiers, made up a 
conglomerate gathering on the plain near 
Delhi, to which unique brilliance was con- 
tributed by the presence of large numbers 
of gaudily trapped elephants and camels, 
quaint vehicles, and a kaleidoscopic variety 
of colored costumes. The Governor-Gene- 
ral appeared on the scene about noon, and 
ascended to a throne erected on an enor- 
mous dais surrounded by circular rows of 
seats. He was preceded by the chief herald 
and trumpeters. Lord Lytton wore the 
robes of the Grand Master of the Star of 
India, and two pages bore his train. A 
brilliant staff followed. As he ascended the 
steps the bands played a grand march and 
then the national anthem. Taking his seat, 
the Viceroy opened the proceedings by com- 
manding the chief herald to read Her 
Majesty’s announcement of her assumption 
of the title of Empress of India. The 
herald falling back, Mr. Thornton, Foreign 
Secretary, advanced, and read an Urdu 
translation of the proclamation. There was 
again a flourish of trumpets, and the royal 
standard was hoisted at the entrance of 
the amphitheatre. The troops saluted it, 
the artillery firing thirty-four salvoes of 
three guns each; after which two long lines 
of infantry fired a feu-de-joie. This was 
twice again repeated, after which Lord 
Lytton aguin came forward and read a 
speech, which, it is agreeable to note, was 
received with feelings of pleasure and sur- 
prise, for it enunciated none of the almost 
revolutionary measures and opinions which 
had been looked for. In fact, it announced 
only one novelty—namely, a creation of a 
new order of knighthood to be called the 
Order of the Indian Empire. The National 
Anthem was again played, the troops 
cheered, and Lord Lytton declared the 
proceedings ended, and at once left with 
the same state as he had arrived. 

So terminated the formal ceremony by 
which the people of India paid their hom- 
age to a distant sovereign, and the question 
is already beginning to be asked, What will 
come of it? The satisfaction evinced by 
the native princes at the adoption of the 
Imperial title must be founded on their 
belief that it is the one best suited to their 
circumstances.’ They like it because it 
Suits India, and is in accordance witfi their 
national instinets and traditions. Yet, 
after all, to the great mass of the people, 
Queen Victoria’s assumption of the title of 
Empress is a matter of very little import- 
ance, for India will continue to be governed 
as well or as ill as she was, and it is not 
usual for a change in the titles of a sove- 
reign to lead to a change in the principles 
of his government. However, considering 
the storm of abuse which arose in England 
When Mr. Disraeli announced that Her 
Majesty had been advised to assume the 
Sonorous title of Empress of India, that 
minister has reason to congratulate himself 
on the suecess of this measure. It was 
under a Tory administration that the East 
India Company was abolished in 1858; and 





it was a Tory administration that carried 
out the original idea of unification, and 
made an empire out of the numerous tribu- 
tary States which owed allegiance to Great 
Britain in the Dekan Peninsula. 


MARKET REFORM NEEDED. 


HE condition of the public markets is a 
reproach to the City of New York. 
They are badly constructed, generally in a 
dilapidated state, and totally inadequate 
to the purpose for which they were in- 
tended. Most of them were erected at a 
time when the population was compara- 
tively small, and confined to that part of 
the city which lies below Canal Street, and 
thus they have come to be almost out of 
reach of the masses. The old ‘‘ Fly” 
market, at the foot of Fulton Street, on the 
East River, and the Washington Market, 
which was once known as the ‘ Bear” 
market, were in their prime nearly a 
century ago, and should have been moved 
up-town long since. The few markets built 
nearer the present centres of population 
are inadequate for their purpose, and the 
masses of the people are left to the mercies 
of the small shopkeepers and retailers. 

There seems to be a fixed idea among 
our butchers, hucksters, and dealers in 
various lines of provisions, that dirt is in- 
separable from a market. Accordingly the 
streets in their vicinity, and the passage- 
ways between stalls and stands, are kept in 
a condition alike offensive to the nasal 
organ and the eye. Yet this ought not to 
be. In other cities the markets are models 
of cleanliness. In Baltimore and New 
Orleans a visit to the market is not an 
object of dread, but a source of pleasure. 
When the tourist lands at Kingston, in 
the Island of Jamaica, he is promptly es- 
corted to the public market as one of 
the show-places of the colony. Its tiled 
floor, from which springs the graceful iron 
shafts that support the slated roof, its 
marble stands with iron columns, the cen- 
tral fountain that cools the atmosphere, 
the uniformed and attentive special police, 
and the universal air of cleanliness, make 
a picture of which the people have reason 
to be proud. It affords a marked contrast 
with the sights the traveler has seen at 
the food centre of the great commercial 
emporium of the New World. Yet the 
natural advantages for cleanliness are all 
in our favor, and a part of the wealth of 
the city could not be expended more for the 
benefit of the masses than in the erection 
and care of suitable market-buildings. If 
these were provided they would not merely 
be an ornament to the metropolis, but.they 
would also be the means of cheapening food 
and bringing the large dealer into. close 
connection with the masses. 

This is a matter which is clearly within 
the province of the local authorities, and in 
fact they are responsible for the present 
condition of affairs because they receive 
and expend the revenues of the markets. 
If the city would build spacious markets at 
convenient points, would submit all the 
meat and food there received toa thorough 
inspection—such as is made, for instance, 
in Paris—people would not only be able to 
depend on the quality of their purchases, 
but they could buy at a much smaller figure 
than now. As it is, the poor pay two prices 
for their food, and are completely at the 
raercy of the middlemen, while the rich are 
deprived of the facilities for selection which 
an extensive system of markets would give 
them. It is not a very pleasant retrospect 
to louk back upon the history of our public 
markets for a hundred years and find that 
they have made no advance in that time. 
Is it to be the same for another century? 
If so, the prospect for the housekeeper of 
the future will not be very inviting. 





NOTES AND COMMENTS. 


Greece Arminc.—In Greece (says a letter from 
Athens, December 23d) nothing is talked about 
but a general armament by sea and by land. To 
carry out this idea, permission to effect a loan for 
nearly £2,000,000 sterling has been granted by the 
Chambers. Whether the Greeks will have the 
courage to march into Thessaly remains to be seen. 


Tak VERMONT CENTENNIAL.—On January 10th 
the corporations of the Bennington Battle Monu- 
mental Association elected Governor Horace Fair- 
banks, of St. Johnsbury, President. It wis csolved 
to secure an appropriate celebration of the anni- 
versary of the Battle of Bennington, Angust 16th, 
1877. It was also resolved to recognize the year 
1877 as the centennial of the existence of Vermont 
as an independent State. 


Tue Stare Fienp.—A prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country. Dr. Slade, despite 
his ill-usage by a British jury, has been warmly 
taken up by sundry high personages in London, in- 
cluding H.R. H. the Princess Louise, and her 
sister-in-law, Lady Archibald Campbell, a pretty 
Manclie-ter heiress, at whose house in Beaufort 
Gardens Slade is holding séances. No doubt our 
excellent Mr. Pierrepont will return to his first 
love when he finds tea-kettles so much esteemed by 
the caste of ‘‘ dear Lady Mary.” 

RarLRoap Resronsisitiry.—The United States 
Supreme Court dec:des that land-grant railroads 
are not bound to transport the troops and prop. 





erty of the United States free of charge ; that they 
are only to allow the Gover.ment the free use 
of their tracks in return for the grants, and that 
they are each entitled to compensation for all such 
transportation they have performed, excepting the 
carrying of the mails, subject to a fair deduction 
for the use of their roads. This reverses a judg- 
ment of the Court of Claims. 


Icz-BouND Tars.—There is, at present, much dis- 
tress among sailors in this port. For the past few 
weeks there has been but little doing among ship- 
ping, vessels being icebound in the harbor. Sailors, 
and especially British sailors, are only too ready to 
desert their ships upon reaching a port, although 
by so doing they forfeit two month’s wages. They 
quickly run through the balance, and, in times of 
stagnation like the present, are soon reduced to a 
miserable condition. These desertions are en- 
couraged and mainly caused by the swarms of 
boarding-house runners, who board incoming ves- 
sels as soon as they pass Quarantine. 


. 

OccuPATIONS OF ImMIGRANTS.—The report of the 
Bureau of United States Statistics shows some 
interesting facts in regard to the occupations of 
the 190,000 immigrants who landed here in one year. 
There were among them 39,000 laborers(nearly one- 
quarter of the whole number unskilled labor) ; 14,000 
farmers, 6,000 female servants, 4,500 storekeepers, 
2,700 farm laborers, 2,600 carpenters, 2,000 miners, 
1,700 masons, 1,200 mariners, 950 tailors, 900 shoe- 
makers, 800 blacksmiths, 700 fishermen, 640 bakers, 
560 servants, 556 engineer:, 520 butchers,416 clergy- 
men, 385 musicians, 177 physicians, 168 teachers, 
156 sbarbers, 32 surgeons, 3 chimney-sweeps, 2 
statesmen and only one undertaker. 


Tue Lasn in VirGintA.—According to the Balti- 
more Sun it appears likely that the lash and the 
whipping-post are to resume their ancient place in 
the criminal code of Virginia under the labors of the 
Committee of Revision. It is believed that this 
punishment is not merely the most appropriate and 
effective for petit thieves and other minor offenders, 
but that it is the only available means of preventing 
an overflow of the penitentiary by substituting it in 
various cases for confinement in that institution. 
The lash, in fact, has never been formally abolished 
in Virginia, and is now in not unfrequent use in 
several cities and counties of the commonwealth, 
being impartially administered to white and black 
alike. 

JewisH PERSECUTION.—Particulars of the new 
persecution of Jews in Roumania are telegraphed 
from Pesth. At Bucharest, hundreds of Jewish 
families arrive daily, in great distress from the 
barbarous treatment which they have received in 
the Baslui district. They implore the authorities 
to allow them time, if only to remove their goods 
and chattels; but all their entreaties are in vain, 
as it is said they are refused in all cases. Many 
instances are quoted of houses broken into, and 
wholesale plunder going on toa large extent. It 
is heartrending to behold the utterly helpless state 
of these people. At the Ministry no one will listen 
to them, but the Austrian Consul is doing all in his 
power to alleviate their suffering. 


Tue Stiovx War.—General Miles has returned to 
Tongue River cantonment with his little command, 
after a very successful campaign against Sitting 
Bull. The command numbered 439 men. It 
marched over 300 miles in forty-five days, defeat- 
ing Sitting Bull in three engagements, and driving 
him back, routed and demoralized, to the Yel- 
lowstone River.- Crazy Horse is in the Big Horn 
country with an immense camp of hostile Chey. 
ennes and Ogalallas. General Miles was compelled 
to return for supplies, but will shortly start out 
again on the trail of Sitting Bull, and, if possible, 
prevent his junction with Crazy Horse. Dispatches 
received at Washington indicate that Sitting Bull 
has gone across the Lritish American border. 


Six Tons oF GoLp Corm.—Tle Baltimore and 
Ohio Railroad coach No. 277, which arrived at 
Jersey City, January 15th, bore $3,000,000, ia $20 
gold pieces, the whole weighing six tons. The 
precious freight left the Sub-Treasury of San Fran- 
cisco on Monday of the previous week, coming via 
Chicago and Washington, a quick passage in view 
of snow blockades. The gold was contained in 
fourteen iron safes, and was accompanied by eight 
clerks of the Treasury Department, and Captain 
George F. Price of the Fifth cavalry, and eight se- 
lected men forming the guard, the whole being in 
charge of an agent of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road. The gold was deposited in the Sub-Treasury 
ot this city. 

Tae Turkish ConrerEeNceE.—On January 20th 
the Eastern conferences came to an end, tlie repre- 
sentatives of England and Russia formally with- 
drawing from any further attempt to “ settle” the 
Turkish question, and the Sultan resolutely accept- 
ing the work of settling it himself. Whether the 
Turk has taken this decisive stand in reliance upon 
himself alone, or after a secret understanding with 
Austria, is a secondary question. He has taken 
his stand, and the primary question now is, ‘‘ What 
will Russia do about it?” All the signs indicate 
that she will diplomatize about it, at least for a sea- 
son, the Winter favoring her in this, as well as the 
general desire of all the European powers, except, 
perhaps, Germany, to see the evil day of a great 
military collision pushed as far into the future as 
possible. 

Tae Virginia Line.—The Commission selected 
to decide the long-disputed question of the boundary 
line between Maryland and Virginia, consisting of 
Jere S. Black, of Pennsylvania, Commissioner on 
the part of Maryland, and James B. Beck, of Ken- 
tucky, Commissioner on the part of Virginia, and 
Charles J. Jenkins, ex-Governor of Georgia, umpire- 
have tiled their award in the Executive Depart- 
ment at Annapolis. Maryland is awarded sover- 
eignty over the whole of the Potomac River to its 
southern bank, except that Virginia is to have do- 
main over the soil to low-water mark on the north 
side of the river, and to such use of the river be- 
yond low-water mark as may facilitate the full 
enjovment of her riparian ownership without inter- 





fering with navigation or w'th Maryland’s proper 
use thereof. The line as c:tablished across the 
Chesapeake to the Atlantic gives Maryland valu- 
able oyster-beds on the east side of Tangier Sound 
and the north side of Pokomoke Bay, which have 
long been a matter of controversy between the two 
States and of collision between their oystermen. 
Senator Beck, acting on the part of Virginia, agrees 
with the majority as to the rights of Maryland on 
the Potomac, but differs as to the line of division 
between the mouth of the Potomac and the sea in 
the locality of points called for in the charter to 
Lord Baltimore. 


NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


Domestic. 
Tue Grand Jury.of New York presented a bill 


to make pool¢elling a misdemeanor. 


Danret Marcy received the Democratic nom- 
ination for Governor of New Hampshire. 


Dr. Puetrs was released from custody for al- 
leged complicity in the Bennett-May duel. 


Tue Exeeutive Committee of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company was summoned to Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. Cowp1n’s resolution providing for a thor- 
ough financial reform in New York City was adopted in 
the Assembly. 


Tirz compromise plan for counting the elec- 
toral votes was reported in both Houses of Congress, 
and met with general favor. 


FUNERAL SERVICES ‘were heid on the 19th over 
the remains of nineteen of the unrecognized victims of 
the Ashtabula bridge disaster. 


A coup cueck for $64,225 on the Union Trust 
Company of New York was paid, and Horace E. Brown 
arrested and committed on a charge of having forged it. 


Cur Enorneer Couuins, of the Lake Shore 
Railroad, committed suicide on the 19th, It is thought 
that the Ashtabula disaster had produced mental aberra- 
tion, 


Senator Antuony, of Rhode Island, was taken 
suddenly ill on the 20th with what appeared to be a 
stroke of paralysis. He had eaten heartily of partridges 
fed on laurel leaves. , 


Sirrinc Buu's camp was again defeated at 
the head of the Redwater, on December 18th, by three 
companies of the Fifth Infantry, under command of 
Lieutenant Frank D. Baldwin. 


Deputy-SupERINTENDENT McCatu_ reported 
that the officers of tlie Security Life Insurance Com- 
pany had committed fraud and perjury, and that the 
assets were less than fifty per cent of the liabilities. 


Two or the members of the Louisiana Re- 
turning Board were arrested in Washington, and a Ser- 
geant-of-Arms was sent to New Orleans for the other 
two, the House having ordered the arrest for contempt. 


Tue increase of frauds upon the revenue by 
whisky distillers and tobacco manufacturers has be- 
c me so great in the South that orders have been issued 
for the co-operation of the army with the Revenue 
officials. 


Tue suit of the Government against the Cen- 
tennial Board of Finance for the recovery of the appro- 
priation of $1,500,000, was decided in favor of the latter 
by Judge Strong, of the United States Circuit Court, at 
Philadelphia. 


Durine the week ending January 20th gold 
varied as follows: Monday, 10514 @ 106% ; Tuesday, 
106% @ 106% ; Wednesday, 106% @ 106% ; Thurs- 
day, 10614 @ 106%; Friday, 106% @ 10644; Satur- 
day, 10644 @ 106%. 

Grorce F, Hoar was elected United States 
Senator from Massachusetts, to succeed Mr, Boutwell, 
James E. Baily in Tennessee to fill out the term of the 
late Senator Johnson, and ex-Governor Saunders in 
Nebraska to succeed Mr. Hitchcock. 


Governor Packarp commanded the Nicholls 
Government in New Orleans to disperse, and addressed a 
letter to General Augur. Under orders from Washington 
the United States troop will preserve the statu quo until 
a result is reached by the legal authorities. 


In Congress, Bills were introduced, on the 16th, 
providing for the coinage of silver dollars to be used in 
redemption of Treasury notes, and for a new ocean 
telegraph line. A resolution to arraign the Louisiana 
Returning Board for contempt was adopted in the 
House on the 17th. The Joint Committee to consider 
the best means of counting the electoral votes submitted 
a report and plan. Mr. Orton, of the Western Union 
Telegraph Company, was released from custody by the 
House, the Corporation having agreed to produce the 
campaign telegrams called for by the Congress. The 
credentials of ex-Governor Kellogg, of Louisiana, as 
United States Scnator, were presented off the 20th. 


Foreign. 


A Great famine prevails in Corea, and assistance 
has been asked of Japan. 


Princess Marte, sister of the Empress of Ger- 
many, and wife of Prince Charles, died last week. 


A rresu outbreak of the rinderpest is repprted 
in Germany, and necessary measures have been taken to 
prevent its spread. 

It is estimated that it will cost $32,500,000 to 
relieve the famine-stricken people in the districts of 
Bombay and Madras. 

Tuer German Minister at Pekin is mediating 
in relation to the dispute about the unsettled claim be- 
tween Spain and China. 

In the Dominion (Canada) Board of Trade a 
resolution recommending the establishing of protective 
duties against products of the United States was 
adopted. 

A German man-of-war was ordered to cruise 
along the Syrian shore to protect the colonists at Jaffa, 
Haifa and Beyrout, who have been threatened by tho 
Mussulmans. 

Tue Austrian Government concluded a loan of 
$35,000,000 gold with banks in London, Vienna and 
Paris. and received preliminary negotiations from 
Russia to secure neutrality in the event of war. 





A moprrication of their terms was submitted 
by the Powers to the Turks at the Conference on the 
15th, on which the Porte reserves its decision. In an 
interview with the Sultan, Lord Salisbury urged him to 
accept the scheme. On the 18th the Turkish Grand 
Council unanimously rejected the terms proposed by the 
Conference, and adjourned amid shouts of ‘ Death 
before Dishonor.’”? The Conference broke up, and the 
ambassadors prepared for their retirement. Baron Von 
Werther was instructed to defer signing the final pro- 
tocol until the text had been examined by Prince Bis- 
martk. A further issue of paper money is proposed by 
Turkey. 
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THE RUSSIAN FLEET AT NORFOLK, VA. 


THe GRAND DuKEs ALEXIS AND CONSTANTINE 
ON BOARD. 


ARON NICHOLAS SHISHKIN, Envoy Extraor- 
dinary and Minister Plenipotentiary of His Ma- 
jesty the Czar of Russia to the Government of the 
United States, succceded Count Catecazy, who held 
the position for some time previous to and during the 
last visit of the Grand Duke Alexis. Baron Shishkin is 
now about fifty years of age, and is a man of exten- 
sive diplomatic cxperience, having held many 
responsible posts. fe was Russian Consul many 
years ago at Adrianople, and was transferred thence 
to Belgrade, Servia, where for twelve years he 
resided as Consul-General and Diplomatic Agent. 
Karly this Winter the United States Minister at 
St. Petersburg announced that the Czar had in- 
formed him that the Russian Mediterranean Squad- 
ron had been ordered to this country for several 
months. 

The frigate Svellana, the flagship, of which the 
Gran|!-. Dake Alexis is captain, and his cou- 
sin, the Grand Duke Constantine, a midshipman, 
arrived in Hampton Roads on January‘l2th, with 
Admiral Bontajoff, commander of the squadron, on 
board. It was first thought that the fleet would ren- 
dezvous at Port Royal, but the Grand Duke Alexis 
telegraphed from Madrid that he would sail directly 
for Norfolk in the Svetlana; and in obedience to 
this dispatch, the steam corvette Bogatir, of the 
Imperial Navy, which had arrived at Charleston, 
was ordered to sail for Hampton Roads, and tle 
Russian Minister and Rear Admiral A. Crawn im- 
mediately proceeded there. As soon as he heard 
of their arrival, Commodore J. Blakely Creighton, 
commandant of the Navy Yard, sent his Aid over to 
Norfolk, commissioning him to/invite Baron Shish- 
kin, Rear Admiral A. Crawn, of the Imperial Rus- 
sian Navy, and Mr. F. Schlardhauer, of the Russian 
Legation at Washington, to pay a visit of rather a 
social than an official character. This being ac- 
cepted, the picket launch went to Norfolk and took 
these gentlemen over, where they were received 
by the Commodore, Captain Fillebrown, and other 
officers of the Yard. The presentation of arms and 
the hoisting of the Russian ensign on the receiving- 
ship Worcester, and the other usual demonstrations, 
were gone through with in honor of the dis- 
tinguished visitors, excepting the firing of a salute of 
fifteen guns, which was waived. On Saturday morn- 
ing, the 13th, the Svellana came to anchor in the har- 
bor just below Fort Norfolk, and near the old quar- 
antine ground. She immediately saluted Admiral 
Trenchard, of the United States squadron, stationed 
there, with fifteen guns, to which the United States 
steamer Powhatan responded in the afternoon. 
The Grand Duke came off and paid a visit to Baron 
N. Shishkin, the Russian Minister; Admiral A.Crawn, 
of the Imperial Russian Navy; and Mr. F. Schlard- 
hauer, courier from St. Petersburg; and then re- 
turned to his ship, after about two hours’ ab- 
sence. The various dignitaries also paid a visit to 
the Yard, and were received with all the usnal 
civilities by Commodore Creighton and staff. The 
national flag of Russia was hoisted at the fore of 
the Alliance, and a salute fired. 

The corvette Bogatir, Captain Chafroff, stopped 
at Port Royal for coal, previous to steaming to | 
Hampton Roads, and while there a very general in- | 
terchange of visits of a social nature between the | 
officers of the United States and Russian squadrons | 
took place. Saturday being New Yearin the Greek 
calendar, a number of American officers visited the 
Bogatir to exchange the compliments of the season, | 
and were very handsomely entertained by the Rus- | 
slans, | 

The Grand Duke Alexis looks about the same as | 
when previously here, excepting that he wears his | 
whiskers somewhat longer. The Grand Duke Con- 
stantine, who is a midshipman on the Sveilana, is | 
the son of the Grand Duke Constantine, brother of 
the Czar and General Admiral of the Russian Navy. 
He is about sixteen or seventeen years of age. 

The Russian party will probably be officially re- 
ceived at the White House. During their sojourn 
in America, they anticipate a good hunting season. | 
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BARON NICHOLAS SH!SHKIN, ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY TO THE UNITED 
STATES OF HIS MAJESTY THE EMPEROR OF ALL THE RUSSIAS, 


OPENING OF THE LENOX LIBRARY. 


N Monday, January 15th, the Lenox Library 
was unostentatiously thrown open to the public 

for the first time. This remarkable building, which 
has been in the course of erection since 1871, is situ- 
ated on Fifth Avenue, between Seventy and Seventy- 
first streets. Its length is one hundred and ninety- 
eight feet, and it is one hundred and fourteen feet 


| in depth. The modern French style of architecture 


has been adopted, but the entire exterior of the 
edifice has a unique and impressive appearance. It 
consists of two stories and an attic. The building is 
put up with Lockport (N. Y.) limestone, a ma- 
terial almost equal to granite, and the same kind 
of stone that forms the top stratum of rock around 
Niagara Fails. In the two stories of the south 
wing are situated the library proper and reading- 
room, communicating by two massive stone stair- 
cases, built in the walls. Each of these apartments 
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NEW YORK CITY.—OPENING OF THE ART GALLERY OF THE NEW LENOX LIBRARY, FIPTH AVENUE AND 





is one hundred and twelve feet long, and thirty 
feet wide. The second story consists of two rooms, 
same size as those on the first, and a hall, besides 
a picture-gallery forty by sixty feet. 
wing is the museum and committee-room, and the 
third story or attic is one room, twenty-four by 
ninety-six, and used as another picture-gallery. 
The trustees of the Library are James Lenox, 
William H. Aspinwall, Hamilton Fish, Robert Ray, 
Alexander Van Rensselaer, Daniel Huntington, 
John Fisher Sheafe, James Donaldson and Aaron 
B. Belknap. The institution is incorporated by the 
Legislature, and the trustees received from Mr, 
Lenox $300,000 and a conveyance in fee simple of 
ten lots of land on the east side of Fifth avenue. 
On the opening day the chief attraction was the 
collection of works in the Art Department. There 
were one hundred and thirty-eight paintings, of 
which thirty-five were portraits. The pictures are 
almost entirely either American or English, and 
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SEVENTIETH STREET, JANUARY 15TH, 


few are by contemporary or, modern artists. The 
sculptures number fifteen. Any person who wishes 
to visit the rooms can do so by first applying to 
the Superintendent, who will, in due course, send 
the applicant a-card of admission. Already there 
have been numerous requests for admission ; but 
to avoid overcrowding, Mr. Moore issues, in the 
order of application, only a certain number of cards 
for the receptions on Mondays and Thursdays, 80 
that although an opportunity to see the collection 
may be necessarily delayed a week, the enjoyment 
will be enhanced by the limited number of guests. 
The Library proper. will'not be opened for some 
time, in consequence of the delay attending the 
arrangement and cataloguing of the books. 


EMANCIPATION DAY. 


MUSTER OF COLORED MILITIA IN CHARLESTON, 
SoutH CAROLINA. 


HE negroes of Charleston and vicinity have been 
T in the habit of celebrating the act of emanci- 
pation every year since the close of the war. At 
first the ceremonies were of a paces em 
modest character, but since the colored foiks at- 
tained a large amount of political strength they have 
continually added to the features of the occasion, 
until the event now presents an extremely curious 
spectacle. The State militia is composed exclusively 
of negroes, who, under the President’s proclama- 
tion ordering the disbanding of all rifle clubs in the 
State, and the surrender of their arms, were 
enabled to maintain their regimental organization, 
and become a power exceedingly humiliating to 
the white citizens. The bloody exploits of ‘‘ Gene- 
ral’’ Morris and “ Prince’’ Rivers, not only in the 
State but in North Carolina and Georgia, will long 
be remembered as a fearful result of the granting 
to ignorant, passionate negroes so much geste | 
and such complete means to terrorize the intelli- 
gent white masses. 

This year it was expected that the celebration of 
Lincoln’s act would occur on New Year’s, but in 
consideration of the chaotic condition of affairs at the 
State capital, the event was postponed to the 8th. 
While balls, serenades and receptions were common 
to the day, the great attraction was the parade of 
the colored militia and fire companies. Here was 
an opportunity for the gratification of that wonder- 
fully absorbing love of the negro for gaudy colors, 
for pompous attire, for authority over his fellows, 
Unlike New Englanders in the old-fashioned 
‘* muster-day ’’ jollity, these armed conservators of 
the peace were most precise in costume, and over- 
whelmingly proud in girded sword, swinging sash, 
glittering buttons and majestic chapeaux. The long 
roll for the assembly was beaten on Citadel Square. 
Onr illustration shows the locality and troops at 
the interesting time when every one is giving orders 
and scarcely an officer knows where to place his 
men. An admirable air of loftiness and importance 
is depicted on the countenance of the officers, 
while the men bear well the tediousness of keep- 
ing still, in contemplation of the more emphatic 
glories of their particular field-day. 





“*UP SALT RIVER.” 
EXPLANATION OF THE POLITICAL TERM. 


HE origin of the expression, ‘‘ Up Salt River,’ as 

applied to a defeated political party, was as 
follows: ** Davy Crockett, the famous Kentuck 
Congressman, while a Whig candidate, was chal- 
lenged by his Democratic opponent to meet him on 
the stump in joint discussion. Crockett accepted, 
and the day and place were fixed, but Crockett 
did not appear, and the people, thinking him afraid 
to do so, rallied for his opponent, and elected him. 
It afterwards turned out that Crockett, who had 
started for the place in a canoe propelled by a 
negro, had been landed in the forest at the head- 
waters of Salt River by his treacherous guide, who 
then paddled off down the stream. Crockett was 
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too good a hunter to starve in the wilderness, but 
he was totally unable to reach the appointed place 
in time, and gave it up, and with it his chance of 
election. Hence the phrase of ‘Up Salt River,’ 
meaning that a party is hopelessly defeated. 
Crockett was, however, more lucky two years 
after, being elected by a handsome majority. 








THE SINGER. 


E sat and sang, with downcast eyes, 
I Of all life’s piteous mysteries. 

Most wan his face, most sad and keen, 
As if he saw a shadow rise 

His life and all his hopes between. 


He sang at eve, at morn and noon, 
With voice that sank and failed too soon, 
For who that passed did care to hear, 
And such the singer’s greatest boon, 
Kind hearts to hear and name him dear. 


Hé sang of love, and life, and death, 
With scornful clangor and low breath; 
He reached a hand to clasp and hold 
Some soul to heed what his soul saith— 
But all passed by him, strange and cold. 


None loved him; no, not any one 
Of all that sit and laugh in the sun. 

What good had he?—not even fame— 
That came at last when life was done, 

Writ on the world’s heart in bright flame. 


Oh, blind and cruel! if ye knew 
How that great heart did yearn to you! 

If, when he stretched out hands for love, 
Some one of you had been but true 

To the great Name ye whisper of! 


Oh, blind and cruel; will ye then 
Be always blind? and know not when 
Sons of the gods walk humbly near! 
Yea, such shall be the world of men 
Till Time is done, and Heaven is here. 





BEAUTIFUL AS AN ARCHANGEL. 


BY 
BurKE O’FARRELL. 


CHAPTER I.—ON THE STEPS OF THE CLUB. 


T was a dreary afternoon in October. The Au- 
tumn had been unusually wet, and away down in 
the country, amongst the fields and homesteads, 
was to be heard the grumbling of the farmer 

over moldy hay and a scanty harvest, that had 
lain about unhoused for weeks, now drying a little 
under the hot sun at noon, now soaked again by 
the steadily descending rain at nightfall. St. 
Swithin had christened the little apples with a 
vengeance, and far exceeded the privileges of his 
forty days. 

The luckless sportsman, too, plodding up some 
clayey fallow or stiff bit of turnips, with his 
untanned leather gaiters and hobnailed boots, 
heavy with mud, and followed by his dispirited 
pointers, grumbled in low, muttered oaths at 
the general scarcity of game and the wildness of 
the birds, which required the keenest exercise, first 
of stratagem and then of patience, as, after a vast 
amount of circumlocution and trouble, they usually 
rose in broken coveys, scarcely within shot, and 
wheeled themselves off to some distant stubble, 
most likely inaccessible from mud and water. 

Amongst the universal complainings resounding 
on all sides, the sons of Nimrod alone were heard 
to rejoice. Cub-hunting had begun some time, 
and the ‘ young ’uns’ were said to be tolerably 
plentiful in spite of the damp, and there was a 
pleasant prospect of southerly winds and cloudy 
skies ad libitum, so there was some expectation of 
things looking up in the country by-and-by. 

Town, of course, was in its normal state of out- 
of-season desolation. ‘‘ Empty, utterly empty,” as 
honest Cecil Burlingford of the Guards said, dis- 
consolately. On one of the blankest of those 
blank Autumnal days, when the trees of the damp, 
dreary parks shivered disconsolately in the wild 
west wind which brings a “green yule” and “‘a 
fat churchyard,” as the Scotch proverb says; when 
the leaden sky hung dark and sullen over the gloomy 
splendor of deserted Pall Mall, lending a blacker 
tinge to the time-honored Atheneum, and a more 
frowning aspect to those great opposition clubs, the 
Carlton and the Reform, a stranger unfamiliar 
with the place, and unknown to its Aaditués, 
stood on the steps of the former club, looking 
hesitatingly, first at the threatening rain-clouds, 
and then across the street at the white facade of 
Carlton junior, rising out of chaos, as he quietly 
drew on a pair of exquisitely fitting gloves, and 
then walked slowly away, westward ho! 

A young fop, fair, d/asé, indolent - looking, 
whose whole air and appearance bespoke him 
what he was, the last representative of a proud 
and ancient family, with scarcely enough of the 
blue blood of his race to warm his languid, delicate 
body into life, Y py the stranger on the steps, 
and stared boldly at him as he did so with super- 
cilious insolence from under his half-closed lids. 

Horatio Plunkett knew all the world and 
everybody in it, but he did not know the stranger 
standing so calmly on the sacred steps of the 
Carlton ; therefgre, it followed, that the stranger 
could not be in the world, and that is why 
Horatio Plunkett stared at him as if he had been 
a pickpocket, or a seedy-looking party who had 
importuned him to buy cigar-lights in St. James's 
Street. 

At-the door he met Cecil Burlingford—every 
one knows Cecil Burlingford, that handsome young 
Antinous in the Household Cavalry, standing six 
feet, and broad-shouldered to match, with his good- 
tempered face, and tawny beard like a lazy lion. 
Of course, the two interchanged greetings, and 
— to have a few minutes’ talk. 

“ Why, Plunkett, what the deuce brings you 
to Babyion in her desolation ?’ exclaimed honest 
Cis. “ Thought you were doing the ‘ Corsair’ or 
something romantic down the blue Mediterranean, 
or salmon-fishing in Norway.”’ 

“So J have been-aw, but it was so infawnally 
slow that I had to give in; such a frightful set of 


where without being jostled by the canail/e ; shall 
get the governaw to propose a bill next session for 
restricting the increase of population among the 
lower classes-aw. But where are you off to, Cis ?’’ 

“* Nowhere.” 

“ Turn in again then, there’s a good fellaw, and 
tell me the news-aw — banished so long-aw — 
know nothing-aw. Only in town for one day-aw ; 

oing down to Melton to-morrow ; sent on fellaw, 
Goole —ene or two neat things picked up lately— 
particularly chestnut; looks as if she could go.” | 
And then, after a last stare at the stranger’s de- | 

arting form, through his rimless eye-glass, which | 
“ fished out of his pocket and coolly adjusted for | 
that purpose, the Honorable Horatio Plunkett | 
followed his friend into the club, and, throwing | 
himself down in a deep armchair, called languidly | 
for his letters. 

‘* Excuse, old boy, balf a moment,”’ drawled he, | 
lazily breaking the seal. “Oh! nothing particu- | 





lar, | see. They will keep,” and he put them 
into his pocket. ‘“ Now, then, for the news, Cis.’’ 

So honest Cecil good-naturedly ran over all the 
items of intelligence he knew concerning horses, 
women, matrimonial seandal, betting affairs, and 
certain facts kept dark at the Horse Guards, to all 
which Plunkett listened with languid interest, 
putting in a word now and then. 

**T suppose you know that Kingstown is booked 
for matrimony at last?” said Cecil. “No? I 
heard it from Lady Aylesford. By-the-by, oF 
are up in town, or, at least, are passing throug 
on their way northward to the Orkneys, Braemar, 
or somewhere. Kingstown is going to marry Julia 
Silvertop, en revanche of course, they say, because 
Lady Diana Charteris has refused him the second 
time ; but Kingstown is too sensible a fellow to do 
that sort of thing—don’t you think so ?”’ 

“Can't say,” answered the Honorable Horatio, 
with a scarcely preceptible shrug of his shoulders. 
‘* Never professed to understand that affair, unless, 
indeed, she really has lost her heart to her old 
Jinncée, that princely scamp Raikewell Fiennes, 
Who the deuce does she intend to honor with her 
hand? ‘Two seasons, and nobody been found good 
enough—not even a duke. Wonder if the tale 
that was told in Paris last year was true, concern- 
ing a certain crowned head that was supposed to 
have been turned by her fascinations? But, by- 
the-by, Cis, while I think of it, who the deuce 
was that fellow standing on the steps as I came 
in, smoking a cigar as coolly as if the Carlton be- 
longed to him? If you know him, by Jove! you 
are wiser than I am,’for certainly I never set eyes 
on him before.” 

“You mean that handsome, noble-looking man 
in deep mourning ?”’ said Cis, eagerly. 

“Well, I don’t know about handsome,” inter- 
ee the Honorable Horatio, frowning; “ and 
noble is as one’s ancestors have been. I mean 
that tall, thin, sallow-looking man, with the tre- 
mendous dark beard, who was buttoning his gloves 
on the steps as you came out?” 

‘*No, I don’t know him from Adam,” answered 
Captain Burlingford, smiling ; “ but he is hanging 
out at Maurigy’s, and came late last night. I was 
having a cigar with Vane when he arrived, and, 
by Jove! you should have seen his horses. I 
should say he comes from ‘forrin parts’— Russia, 
Wallachia or the North Pole, perhaps, to judge 
from the greatcoats and rugs, lined with imperial 
sables, that I saw being carried in. His valet and 
a Polish courier, or something of the sort, turned 
up first with the luggage. Such luggage, too! —must 
have cost a little fortune by itself—every bit Rus- 
sian leather, from Vienna, I'll swear, sir! The 
whole place was redolent of the smell. It’s m 
belief he’s a prince incog., if not the Czar himself.” 

‘*T hope his father may not have been a tailor,” 
onniiel Mr. Plunkett. 


a a! dear fellow,’’ remonstrated Cis, “‘ what 
could bring him to the Carlton if his progenitor 
was what you suspect ?”’ 

“Oh! filthy lucre can do anything nowadays,” 
groaned Horatio. ‘“ It would get you into heaven, 
my dear boy, let alone the Carlton. Goodness 
knows there’s not a more affable and condescend- 
ing fellow in the world than I am as long as my 
inferiors keep their places; but to be hobnobbed 
by the rag-tag is more than I can stand; and, after 
getting. my coat-sleeves dirtied against the ple- 

eian elbows of ‘ Snob on his travels,’ it is hard to 
come back to England, and be jostled on the steps 
of one’s club by a fellow whom nobody knows, 
nobody has ever heard of, and whose very name 
is a mystery, if he has one.” 

At this moment a quiet laugh, half of meckery, 
half of amusement, was beard, and the only other 
occupant of the room threw down the Saturday 
Review, which he had been reading, and rubbed 
his hands gleefully. 

Plunkett and Cis Burlingford had both nodded 
to him when they entered, and he had nodded back 
again over the corner of his paper, but since then 
he had appeared buried in his leading article, and 
they, intent on their own conversation, had quite 
forgotten his presence. 
‘“* What the deuce are you laughing at, Adding- 
field ?”” asked Plunkett, crossly. 
“ You!” answered the other, with imperturbable | 
good-humor. 
Henry Bernard Grantly, Lord Addingfield, was | 
a plain, pleasant-looking man of about fifty-five, 
of middle height, with scanty hair, withewhiskers | 
turning slightly gray, and bright, brown eyes, full | 
of good-humored, dry sarcasm —a man who looked 
as little like a peer as any person not absolutely a 
day-laborer, yet one whose unvarying goodness of | 
heart, characteristic feelings of honor, and integrity, 
made him universally liked and respected amongst 
his acquaintance. Lord Addingfield had one great 
hobby, and that was a passion for routing out | 
Fonigrens, especially in connection With history. | 
Te knew all the county families in Great Britain | 





and Ireland by heart, their private chronicles, 
their origin, their intermarriages and their més- 
alliances; where they came from, who they were, 
and how their ancestors had won their spurs 
hundreds of years ago. 


inquired Plunkett, still more crossly. 
‘Certainly, my dear fellow,” answered Lord | 





snobs ; world’s getting horridly worked up—too 
small to hold all the people in it; can’t go any- 





aman whom nobody knows, when it » mply 
‘ou who do not know him. The man in point 

longed to the Carlton while you were yet in 
fullest drawers and pinafores, and his father before 
him.” 


“Then you can give us some information about | 


this handsome unknown!” exclaimed the guards- 
man, joyfully. ‘“ What a confounded ass I was 
not to think‘of you before, Addingfield! I might 
have been sure that you could tell where he was 
born, what the parish register said, who gave him 
a silver mug at the christening, and the date when 
he first had an egg and bread-and-butter after the 
measles.” 

Lord Addingfield smiled rather sadly. “I think 
I could tell you almost as much as that,” he said. 
‘I held him on my knee when he was a baby— 
such a bonny little chap he was, too. Dear me! 


how old it makes me feel to think of it—forty years | 


ago, almost.” 
“* Perhaps you will favor us with the name of 


this august individual-aw,” said the Honorable | 


Horatio, who had forgotten his languid drawl for 
some time, as he was apt to do occasionally, to the 
amusement of his friends, and had just remembered 
it again. 


“Certainly,” replied Addingfield, with a light in | 


his brown eyes that showed he had noticed the fact. 
“*T suppose you have heard of the Fienneses, of 
Fiennes Court, in Essex ?” 

“Rather,” drawled Plunkett, in an aggrieved 
tone. “I wonder who has not; they are about 
the oldest family in England, I suppose. You 
don’t mean to say that that fellow is related to 
them ?’’ 

“Shall I give you that fellow’s history drawn 
up in the graphic style of the ‘ Shilling Peerage’ ?”’ 
asked Lord Addingfield, in his tone of quiet 
mockery. “Very well, then: he is Archange 
Michael Burke Fiennes, Esq.; born in 1824; 
married in 1857 Adrienne Pia Marie, Comtesse 
Montfarneska, by whom he had issue two sons; | 
principal seats, Fiennes Court, Essex, Ballacarrick 
Castle, Connemara, Ireland. Formerly also he 
belonged to the Club de l'Union, Paris, and to the 
Carlton and White Hen, but it is now many years 
since he ceased to be a member of either ; to-day he 
came to visit me. Pray, are you satisfied now, my 
friend ? Does it reassure the sensitive nerves of the 
Honorable Horatio Plunkett to learn that the ‘fel- 
low’ whom nobody knows has the best blood in all | 
England in his veins, and that from his earliest 
youth he has been accustomed to breathe the holy 
atmosphere of the Club de l'Union, in company 
with the Rohans and Polignacs, the Talleyrands | 
and the Riquetti de Mirabeaux ?”’ 

“ Certainly,” replied Plunkett, haughtily ; “ but 
still I should like to know how the deuce you 
make out that the old family property is in the 
possession of this man. My father and the old 
suzerain knew each other well twenty years ago, 
Mr. Fiennes had then an only son, who I presume 
was also heir, the estate being strictly entailed, 
and having passed in a direct line from father to 
son for I don’t know how many centuries. Raike- | 
well Fiennes is still in this sublunary world, I 
believe, although he has disappeared from our 
hemisphere.” | 

“Yes; hanging about the gaming-tables at | 
Homburg and the Bads, with scarcely a shirt to | 
his back ; a man with bluer blood in his veins than | 
half our old nobility, a man whose forefathers con- | 
temptuously refused the noblest titles a king could | 
confer, whose motto, in spirit and in act, like the 
Rohans’, was, ‘Roi ne peut, prince ne daigne.’ Rohan 
‘was a man who began life with the fairest pros- 
pect before him of honor, wealth and happiness, 
affianced as he was to Lady Diana Charteris, the 
most beautiful woman in England, I suppose ; and 
now what is he? A ruined gambler, penniless and 
homeless, obliged to fly the country on account of 
his debts; a high-born blackleg who has trailed 
his ancient name through the mire; a shameless 
débanché whose sinister name has power to blight | 
the character of any man who dares to associate 
with him, and even to meet the glance of whose 
evil eyes ix death to a woman’s reputation.” 

‘He certainly did f° the pace ad infernos rather 
rapidly,” answered Plunkett, musingly; “‘ rode as 
gentleman-jockey against Fortune in a steeple- 
chase to the devil - that is how Eugene Sue puts it, 
is it not? It is a pity, for I have heard my 
father say that he was a genuine Fiennes, re- 
markably handsome, and as haughty as the King 
of Evil.’ 

‘*T should think he bears a great resemblance 
to his Infernal Excellency in more ways than one,” 
answered Lord Addingfield, ‘ It is quite certain | 
that his conduct was the death of his father; the 
grand old suzerain could not bear the weight of 
his ruin and disgrace, and the cutting-off of the 
entail killed him at once, Happily, however, when 
Fiennes Court was at last in the market, Michael 
Fiennes, who was Raikewell’s first cousin, and had | 
been abroad all his life, stepped in and saved the old 
family property from being torn to pieces, He 
had bought up all the mortgages, and took the 
place just as it stood —plate, linen, pictures and 
everything. I suppose he has just come home to 
take possession ; if so, this event will no doubt 
cause a great sensation in his county, as the court | 
has been shut up for about fifteen years.” 

“You say that Mr. Fiennes has been abroad all 
his life,” said Horatio Plunkett; ‘‘of course, that 
accounts for my not knowing him.” 

‘¢ Yes, he is almost a foreigner,’ answered Lord , 
Addingfield. ‘In his life and manners, and even 
accent, you at once perceive that he has spent little 
of his time in England. He lived along while in 
Treland, however, at Ballacarrick Castle, a dreary, 
ruinous old place, full of ghostly stone passages, | 
rats and worm-eaten tapestry, very much Tike Peel 
Castle in the Isleof Man, only that it was just hab- 
itable. On one side stretched the mighty Atlantic, 
and on the other about thirty miles of bog and 
mountain in every direction, with not a single house | 
within a day’s journey, except the wretched mud- | 
huts, scarcely habitations, of the peat-diggers, and 
those respectable worthies engaged in the manu- 








it). I used to go and stay with him and his father | 
sometimes, but the awful solitude of Connemara | 


Addingfield, while an amused smile shone over his | was almost too much for me. They did not often ‘hu 
ugly features. ‘‘ I am laughing because you com- | stay at Ballacarrick, however, but spent a great; nearly drove her perambulator over his feet, and a 
plain of being jostled on the steps of your club by ! deal of time in Paris, and traveling about. There | poor lost wanderer of the canine species, to whom he 


| soul, 


are few men who have seen more of the world 
than Michael Fiennes.” 

“ And where did he pick up his Polish comtesse ?” 
| asked Cis Burlingford. “ 1 always feel so deucedly 
sorry for that unfortunate country—the women 
are so pretty, with their dark eyes and fair hair— 
queer combination—and the men such gallant, 
chivalrous sort of fellows.” 

“Oh! he met her in exile at Paris; her hus- 
band had been sent to Siberia on the charge of 
conspiracy, and had died there of despair and pri- 
| vation, hard labor in the lead-mines not being as 

agreeable as a sentence of banishment to the civ- 
| ilization of Tobolsk. The unfortunate Com- 
tesse Montfarneska was reduced to abject poverty 





and misery when she met Michael Fiennes again, | 


| whom she had known in days of happiness and 
prosperity; and he, touched to the heart by her 
desolation, married her from the purest motives of 
chivalrous pity, generosity and gratitude, inspired 
by a remembrance of the hospitality, and kindness 
he had received from her husband’s bands in times 
gone by. But the union was not a happy one, 
and I fear she ill repaid him for his goodness and 
magnanimity. However, she is dead now; let 
| her rest in peace. Mr. Fiennes only survived his 
son’s marriage one year. He lived to receive the 
| first baby in his arms, and then died. Another 
child arrived in due time; it was born a few 
| months before the breaking-out of the last Polish 
| insurrection, when the nation rose against the 
tyranny of their oppressors, and fought as only 
such a noble and gallant band--the flower of 
chivalry and courage—could fight, for life, liberty 
and country. 

“Michael Fiennes was in Vienna when the war 
broke out, but he hastened immediately to the 
country of his adoption, and joined the ranks of 
the Polish army. Then, side by side with the 
haughtiest nobles and the bravest hearts in Eu- 
rope, he fought like a hero of romance, pouring 
forth his blood even as they poured forth theirs, 


| like water on the frozen earth; his dauntless 


courage, his noble chivalry, his coolness, his utter 
disregard of danger, the holy calmness with which 
he faced death, and prison, and exile, confident in 
the righteousness of his cause; the unvarying 
sweetness of his temper in sickness and privation, 
and his patience in enduring his sufferings when 
he was wounded almost unto death, won for him 
the respect, the admiration, and the love of the 
entire army.” 

‘* Then that is why he wears such —~ mourn- 
ing, I suppose,” said Plunkett, thoughtfully, ‘ out 
of compliment to the unfortunate Poles, as he 
seems to have identified himself with them so com- 
pletely ?” 

“No,” answered Viscount Addingfield, ‘‘for the 
five years of national mourning are just up, He 
wears his now for his youngest child.’ 

‘He has lost one of his sons, then, poor fellow?” 
said honest Cis, kindly. 

‘* He has lost them both,”’ said Henry Adding- 
field, “and his wife and his father. He is alone 
in the world.” 

“Pauvre Diable! How sad!’’ said the burly 
guardsman, drawing his tawny beard thoughtfully 
through his hand. “ You have interested me inter- 
nally, Addingfield. I should like to know Mr. 
Fiennes.” 

“And I, too,’’ said Horatio Plunkett, condescend- 
ingly. “Aw, by Jove, it’s four o’clock-aw! Come 


| and have a turn in the Park, Cis.” 


He took out a porte-cigares, lit an Havana, 
looked round for his pearl-gray gloves, and then 
the two friends went out arm-in-arm. 

Lord Addingfield gazed after them with a 
strange, thoughtful smile, “Ah! if you knew all,” 
said he to himself. “I wonder if even generous 
Cecil Burlingford would dare to know him.” 

Then he took up the Saturday Review again, 
but he did not begin to read. “Sad! yes, it is 
very sad,” he mused—“ sad to have lost wife and 
children, and kinsmen and friends—sad to be alone 
in the world; but there is something sadder still, 
a burden of misery and dishonor still less endur- 
able. God help him, poor fellow! I wonder that 
the blow did not kill him at once.” 





CHAPTER II.—ROSES IN THE SPRING I GATHER. 


T the same time that Viscount Addingfield was 
slowly conveying to the intelligence of Horatio 
Plunkett the fact that Mr, Fiennes was, in all] 
respects, a person worthy even of his august ac- 
quaintance, the gentleman in question was pursuing 
his route quietly towards the Row, by way of the 
Mall ; past the green park from which a thin white 
mist was rising, and beneath the dreary moss- 
grown walls of Buckingham lalace gardens— 
slowly, thoughtfully, with his head sunk on his 
breast, as if in deep reverie. 
Presently, however, he roused himself with an 
apparent effort from the thoughts that oppressed 


/him, and raised ‘his eyes from the ground; it 


was six years since he had been in England—’ 
six long, long weary years that had seemed an end- 
less period of exile to him, and he wanted to look 
around him and note the changes that had taken 
place in the old familiar spot since he had stood 
there on a bright Autumn afternoon six years ago, 
Six years ago! Then he had been rich, con- 


| tented, hopeful; he had had a father whom he 


respected, a high-born wife, a baby son whom he 
loved with yearning affection; he had possessed an 
ancient name, that he was honestly proud of, an un- 
blemished escutcheon the very motto of which was, 
“Plulét mourir que salir,” and spotless honor as 
pure and unsullied as his own noble, chivalrous 
Now all was gone; father, wife, child, 
honor, fame, everything —everything but the 
empty riches he had always cared so little about ; 
and hope, the last gift of the gods, had departed 
with the rest. He was alone in the world. 
By-and-by he came to the Row. The silvery 
Autumn sun was setting behind a heavy bank of 
dull gray clouds, the thin blue haze crept slowly 
upwards through the damp park glades, and the 
shades of ah early twilight descended over the 


Still Michael Fiennes walked slowly on. On 
his way he only encountered a single nursemaid 
ing home through the evening mists, who 


“ And may I ask why you are laughing at me ?”’ | facture of contraband whisky (potheen, as they call | desolate scene. 
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gave a compassionate word as he passed—a word 
that was not lost on the forlorn waif, for he 
wagged his tail, with a wistful look up into the 
dark, kindly face ; and finally, after some irresolu- 
tion, made up his terrier mind to follow at a re- 
spectful distance. Dogs and little children all 
loved Michael Fiennes ; there was something in his 
noble manner that inspired every creature that was 
weak and helpless with instinctive confidence. 
Archange Michael Fiennes was at this time in 
his forty-first year, tall, far beyond the ordinary 
statue of men, of grave, majestic presence, and 
grand proportions, although he looked terribly 
thin and ill. 
“‘ Maladif to his bones,’’ remarked a fair mar- 
— of the Avenu Wagram, with a shrug of her 
shoulders, as she watched him trot his splendid 
pair of English horses along the crowded Bois. 
*“ Poor man! and he looking so sad, so sad! Ciel! 
how these men change! It is but six years ago 
that I remember him handsome as an archangel. 
St. Michael we used to call him; you know his 
name is Michael ; does it not fit him diexn ? Caught 
the fever, did he, when he was fighting for those 
matheureux Poles? Ah! Mon Dicu ! what horror ! 
and they tell me that people never get quite well of 
that dreadful ague fever.’”’ Madame d’Ponsleroy 
was right—Mr. Fiennes had never been the same 
man since he lay wounded almost to death, shiver- 
ing with ague and consumed by fever, in the ward 
of that Polish hospital— not dead, yet scarcely liv- 
ing, and totally unable to be moved--through many 
long, long weary months of horrible bodily suffer- 
ing, mental anguish and weakness, that had re- 
duced him to a state as helpless as that of his two 
little baby children who were brought three times 
a week to sit for a few minutes on their father's 
bed. How he used to long for those days, poor, 
weary invalid! How fondly he used to kiss the 
tiny face held down to him by the comely Bowr- 
guignonne nourrice, in her white apron ! and how his 
pale, worn face and soft, dark eyes used to light up 
with a sweet, sad smile when his first-born, scarcely 
eighteen months old, crowed and kicked a baby 
recognition of papa, as he was carried into the 
room and placed by the donne in those thin, wan, 
blue-veined hands, trembling with weakness, that 
were eagerly held forth to receive him. Poor 
little dead babies! how sadly those times were re- 
membered now. But there was another fever, more 
consuming than the one caught in the damp bi- 
vouac, among the poisonous night-miasmas of the 
Polish swamps—a scar deeper than the bullet- 
wound which had plowed up his left breast, leav- 
ing a long blue livid cicatrix behind—a fever 
that devoured him night and day: a wound that 
was incurable until the Great Physician of the 
Soul should touch it with His healing finger in His 
own good time at once and forever. What wonder 
that the shadow of that sorrow, unknown but to 
the eye of God, should leave its trace upon the 
features of that face which once was beautiful as 
an archangel’s. 
« But, beautiful as his features were, they were 
the least attractive part about him, and the charm 
of his face would have been almost as great had 
they been ugly, irregular, marred in every way 
and even disfigured by the smallpox; it was the won- 
derful air of mingled sweetness and majesty that 
pervaded his whole person. The kind and noble, 
yet ineffably sad, expression of those large, dark, 
thoughtful eyes, and the grave, sweet, all-conquer- 
ing charms of his rare and transient smile—that 
was the soul of his gloriously handsome face. 
He might be ill, he might be suffering, worn to a 
shadow, faded, pain-weary, sorrowful almost unto 
death, and yet the spell of his beauty never lost its 
ar He was a man not only to be loved, 

ut to be worshiped to idolatry. In looking 
upon that face you were at once impressed with 
the idea of how good it was—how nobly, grandly 
innocent. (I use the word innocent advisedly, al- 
though perhaps, at first sight, it may seem out of 
place in speaking of a man, especially one of 
mature years ; and,in truth, it is not often that the 
expression is applicable, but no other will so 
exactly describe the look I wish to portray.) 
Such a face could not deceive—the man who 
owned it could not lie—he could not do a dirty 
action—could not soil his hands with impurity. 
Majesty, truth and honor were written by the 
finger of God upon that grand white brow. 

Michael Fiennes was a man of the world, a man 
rich, sought after, much talked of—a man of high 
— who from his youth had mixed in the most 

rilliant circles of Europe, and had seen the backs 
of the cards in many a splendid salon of the 
Faubourg St. Honoré and Boulevard Hausmann, 
without the assistance of M. Satan, or the magical 
Sonnette of the Baron Francois Armand de Luizzi. 
His innocence was not the innocence of ignorance 
—no; his was the countenance of a noble Chris- 
tian gentleman, and one who would have died 
rather than have defiled his soul with the luxury 
of vice—the honorable forbearance of a man, who, 
having great power in his hands for good or evil, 
deliberately chose the good. 

Few men had ever been tempted as he had 
been ; not one man in a thousand would have had 
the moral courage to withstand the temptation 
had it been presented to him. It was not only 
the Cora Pearls, /es femmes perdues of the demi- 
monde, who conspired for his fall. Had M.le Baron 
Luizzi not met with that terrible catastrophe and 
left this world so summarily, amidst blue flamesand 
brimstone, his infernal friend might have amused 
him with the secret history of many a lovelycomtesse, 
holding her stately receptions each evening, with 
a smiling face, who, in the privacy of her luxurious 
boudoir Louis Quinze, had cursed Michael Fiennes 
with scalding tears of rage and shame, yet who— 
many years hence, perhaps upon her death-bed— 
will bless him with her latest breath, that through 
him she goes to meet God with one sin the less on 
her guilty head. 

The coulisses of the Chatelet or the Porte St. 
Martin never saw him dispensing champagne and 
badinage amongst heated coryphées demi-nues. 
He never frequented the crowded dansquenet and 
rouge-ct-noir tables of certain fashionable salons, 
where calm aristocratic men, last remnants of old 
races, whose names had glittered through the pages 
of history from the days of Charlemagne, sat play- 
ing away their souls, with white patrician hands 
that never trembled, and a haughty smile on high- 








bred features that would be set in the rigidity of 
a violent self-sought death before the morrow’s 
sun rose, pe Never shared the shady delights 
of Mabille with dark-eyed grisettes, never had 
assignations with lovely actresses at the bals de 
? Opera, or joined midnight topers at houses of 
questionable repute with the idle young aftachés 
living about court. No man living could lay his 
ruin to the charge of Michael Fiennes, and no 
dme damnée prowling beneath the sickly lamp- 
light, in the midnight and the rain, ever owed 
her lost soul to the pre-eminent beauty God had 
given him, or to the gold he cared so litile for and 
lavished so generously on any one who had need 
of it. 

Women who had been disappointed in their de- 
signs regarding him salved their feelings by 
calling him cold, heartless, insensible—anything 
they could think of, according to the normal cus- 
tom of the eau sexe. 

But Michael Fiennes was neither cold nor 
proud. God knows that no man on earth ever 
possessed a kinder or more generous heart, and no 
man was ever more simple and unaffected in his 
manners, or more entirely unconscious of his own 
great personal advantages. Vanity he had never 
had an atom of, and pride, the honest, noble, 
manly pride he had once possessed, had long since 
been crushed out of him on that day of agony, and 
shame and despair, when, on the night of his ter- 
rible anguish, “ had wept tears of blood wrung 
from the lowest depths of his strong man’s soul 
over the ruins of his degraded name, his everlast- 
ing disgrace, and the sullied purity of his manly 
honor, dragged through the mire of never- 
ending shame. 

Few men knew the secret of his infamy ; 
the story had been hushed up with wonderfully 
little ese/andre, and if a breath had been circu- 
lated at the time, it was entirely forgottennow. But 
could Michael Fiennes himself forget it ? Never ! 
Could he look in the face of honest men and for- 
get that he was not as they were—that there was 
that in his life which, if known, would brand him 
for ever in the eyes of high-bred men and women-- 
that there was a secret slur upon his old and hon- 
ored name sufficient to call down on his devoted 
head the pitying scorn of boors. No, he could 
never forget it, never could raise his noble head 
again with honest pride, never could lift his dark 
eyes without shame to the noonday sun which had 
once shone upon the burnished shield of his honor 
and found no stain; never again could glory in 
the purity of that royal robe of ermine, with its 
time-honored motto, ‘“‘ Plutét mourir que salir.” 

Since that day he had virtually quitted the 
world; he still kept up his splendid establishment 
near Posen, and his hétel in the Oratoire du Roule; 
still maintained his princely retinue of servants, 
and his magnificent stud of horses; but he had 
retired from the clubs, the public meetings, and 
all those places where men most congregate, and 
had entirely withdrawn from the society to which 
he had the entrée by right of his birth and posi- 
tion. He might be forced, by horrible circum- 
stances over which he had no control, to live a 
continual lie, but he would not take advantage of 
that obligation; he judzed himself, and passed 
rigid sentence of perpetual banishment—a sentence 
which he put in force with all the vigor that was 
— to him, considering the position in which 

e was placed by his rank and wealth. 

His wife still went into the world, and was the 
gayest of the gay; still drove her splendid ba- 
rouche, with its magnificent English horses, which 
were the envy of the Bois; still sported her im- 
perial diamonds at her box at the Grand Opera, 
and her Russian sables sans prix at the one o’clock 
Mass at St. Philippe du Ronde; still squandered 
his money, so generously lavished upon her, with 
as reckless a hand as if she had brought him a dot 
of thousands, as if he had married her from love, 
and not from a generous feeling of noble compas- 
sion. What did she care how he suffered—what 
matter was it to her that his heart was breaking—- 
let him go and bear his burden alone; it was 
nothing to her. But one bitterly severe Winter, 
when Paris was colder and gayer than usual, it 
was rumored that the delicate Polish comtesse, who 
had married the rich English gentleman—Jdeau 
comme un Archange, as the ladies said—was ill, 
dying of consumption, some one said. It was 
true, her husband took her to the south of France, 
to Pau, to Naples, to Nice. All that man could 
do he did to save the woman who had been a cold, 
ungrateful, heartless wife to him; unfaithful in 
soul if not in deed; but it was too late; the skill 
even of a Guerin could not cure her, and she died 
early in the Spring, breathing her last in those 
faithful arms that had been kind and tender and 
true to the end; and Michael Fiennes was left 
alone with his two little motherless children. 

But the children did not long survive their 
mother; they had inherited her extreme delicacy 
of constitution, and the seed of consumption, that 
had been dominant in them since tneir birth, 
developed alarmingly aiter her death. One year 
after he had stood by the grave of: his wife, 
Michael Fiennes saw the little coffin containing all 
that remained of his first-born lowered into the 
cold damp earth of Montmartre—and then went 
back to the darkened home where his youngest 
son of five years old lay dying even then. 

Poor wretched father! how he had loved those 
babies, how his lonely disappointed heart had clun 
to them in his desolation! Who shall tell wit 
what. heartbroken, despairing agony he poured his 
very soul to God in prayer that this, his last and 
only child, might be spared to him? And yet his 
pale lips still had the strength to murmur, with 
sublime patience, “ Not my will, but Thine be 
done.” 

The child died peacefully, gently, ‘calmly, one 
chill September night, on its father’s breast. The 
wind soughed dismally down the chimney, the rain 
pattered against the — of the windows, and the 
firelight flickered on the bright illuminated pictures 
of saints and angels that hung on the shadowy 
walls, as Mr. Fiennes sat in a large armchair, hold- 
ing his young child, wrapped in a blanket, closely 
pressed to his aching heart. The weary little head 
nestled against his shoulder, the little, hot, feverish 
hands were locked in his; and solemnly, yet very 
sweetly, the father’s deep musical voice sounded in 
that hushed room, us he talked to the little one of 








heaven and God, and the holy angels, with their 
floating white wings, who were going soot to 
carry him away to their own bright home beyond 
the sun, where myriads and myriads of blessed 
spirits stood around the great white Throne of 
God, and his little brother amongst them. 

But more than all, the father dwelt on the sub- 
ject of Him who is peculiarly the God of little 
children’s hearts, whose very name, Jesus, fills 
their soul with an all-absorbing idea of one who 
is divinely tender and infinitely patient. And he 
showed him an old, worn re with a picture of 
our dear Lord, that was always regarded with 
wondering interest by the child upon his lap. 

“‘ But when shall 1 go, there? When shall I see 
Him?’ asked little Stanislaus, pointing with one 
finger to the favorite picture. 

**T don’t know, my darling,’ answered his father, 
choking back a tearless sob ; “‘ but soon, very soon, 
I think.” 

“Tam glad,” said the child, dreamily —“ glad, 
for I should like to see Him.’’ And he kissed the 
book. “ He is like you, papa; just like you in the 
picture. And papa ’’—here he ae his voice— 
‘shall 1 see mamma up there—mamma up in 
heaven ?” 

““T hope so, my child,” replied Mr. Fiennes, 
solemnly. 

“But, poor papa! poor, dear papa! I don’t 
like to go and leave you all alone!” And he 
flung his small arms around his father’s neck, and 
kissed the dark-bearded face over and over again. 
“Don’t ery, papa; you shall come, too, I will 
ask Him to let the angels fetch you afterwards. 
Oh, don’t cry so bitterly!” And Stanislaus essayed 
to wipe away the big hot tears that were streaming 
down his father’s pale, worn face, with his little 
night-dress, 

““No, my darling, I will not,” answered Mr. 
Fiennes, trying to smile. “ But promise me, Stan- 
islaus—promise me faithfully, darling—that when 
you are a little saint in heaven you will pray to 
God for your poor father, that he may soon leave 
this hard, cruel, sorrowful world, where there is so 
much pain and suffering and misery, and come to 
you.” 

The child gave his promise; and by-and-by, as 
the night wore on, he fell asleep in Christ, and 
woke no more on earth. 

Mr. Fiennes never knew the exact moment 
when the soul of his child passed away to the God 
who gave it; no shadow fell upon the sleeping 
face as the Angel of Death crossed the threshold, 
not even a rustle of unseen wings, or a whisper 
from that mysterious world that encompasses us 
on every side, told that one more little guileless 
spirit had joined the white-robed band of holy 
innocents gathered about the steps of the eternal 
throne. Only before the morning dawned, Mi- 
chael Fiennes knew that he was childless. 

A few days passed, days of utter misery and 
desolation, and then clothed in the deepest mourn- 
ing, the widowed father stood on the brink of that 
reopened grave listening to the dull sound of the 
wet sods falling on the little coffin-lid, while the 
rain poured pitilessly down on his bowed head, 
with its drenched dark hair; and even the priest 
and the officiating sacristan glanced compassion- 
ately at that tall, noble-looking man standing 
there, motionless and silent in his utter wretched- 
ness and bereavement. 

Then once more the poor father turned and 
went back to the darkened house where never 
again on earth he would hear the patter of his 
children’s feet running out to meet him; never 
again would hear thesound of their baby voices call- 
ing gladly for “ Papa, papa!” —never again would 
lift them up in his strong arms, and place them 
one on each shoulder, that he might carry them in 
triumph to his study; never again would take 
them on his knees by the fire in the long Winter 
evenings that he mig t tellthem marvelous stories 
of “ Croquemitaine ” and “ Riquet-with-the-Tuft ” 
while they sat gazing up into his dark-bearded 
face with wondering brown eyes so like his own— 
hever more—never more; and the echoes of that 
desolate house, like Poe’s Raven, answered Never- 
more, 2s he went up-stairs to the lonely nursery, 
and stood beside the empty cribs. Then, with a 
tearless sob of unspeakable anguish, that shook 
that strong man’s iron frame like a leaf, he cast 
himself on his knees, groaning, “‘ Oh, God! my 


mary ean! (To be continued.) 








PICTORIAL SPIRIT OF THE EUROPEAN 
ILLUSTRATED PRESS. 


An Agricultural Congress in Spain. 


On Sunday, December 3d, King Alfonso formally an- 
nounced the opening of the Agricultural Congress which 
had been convened at Madrid. The ceremony took 
place in a bail of the Central University. His Majesty 
occupied the chair as President of the Congress, and 
near him, to the right, were the Minister of State, the 
Director-General of Agriculture, and the Rector of the 
University, while on the other side were the Minister 
of the Treasury, the Minister of Mercy and Justice, 
the Civil Governor of the Province, and other distin- 
guished officials, The object of the Congress is to 
investigate and discuss methods of developing the 
agricultural resources of Spain, and sanguine hopes are 
entertained of notable results from the effort. 


The Russian Army of Invasion. 


The Turkish complication still threatens to involve the 
whole of Europe in war, and the newspapers are teeming 
with news more or less speculative from the scene of im- 
pending contest. We present in this issue several 
sketches from both sides of the Turkish frontier. A 
Winter campaign is always a severe undertaking in that 
mountainous region, and in this bitter season it presents 
even a more appalling aspect than usual. One of our 
cuts represents a Russian camp at Kichinoff, and another 
shows the difficulty with which the necessaries of life 
are transported across the sterile regions which inter- 
vene between these would-be invaders and their base of 
supplies. Another shows a detachment of Russian vol. 
unteers on their route homeward. The Russian army 
when on a war-footing, comprises 1,700,000 regular 
troops, besides about 200,000 Cossacks and nearly 
1,000,000 of the “Landwehr.’’ The mobilization of 
these troops in case of war for active service is a matter 
of no small difficulty and time, while the provisioning of 
such a body of men requires considerable thought on the 
part of the Commissariat Department. Taking into con- 
sideration ali these points, the Government has recently 
made the following disposition of the troops : 330,000 
men take the field, while 120,000 are kept in garrison ; 


the local troops are composed of 80,000 ; 206,000 are 
held in the reserve force ; 257,000 troops are kept in the 
various military depots throughout the empire, and 
70,000 Cossacks are called up. These numbers furnish 
a total of 1,463 ,000 men, who can be sent into battle at 
a few bours’ notice, at the most. The number is 163,000 
in excess of the regular army of Germany, the second 
fighting power, in point of numbers, in Europe. 


The British Ambulance Train in Turkey. 


The British National Society’s Transport Service in 
Turkey is undergoing considerable bardship in its hu- 
mane mission Our sketch of a train in a mountain 
pass near Lukova tells its own story of effort and endur- 
ance. Another sketch depicts a disagreeable adventure 
which befell the Society’s ambulance train during the 
night of November 24th, It had started from Arhange- 
lovatz that morning, with the intention of reaching 
Rosseva the same evening. The snow, however, which 
had fallen continuously for some days, and which, at 
places, wus over the axles of the wagons in depth, so 
impeded their progress that night overtook the party 
before they had left the forest through which the road 
passed. Suddenly the horses began to rear and plunge 
furiously, without any apparent reason. A few minutes 
afterwards, however, six wolves emerged from the 
wood, and approached within a few paces of the horses’ 
heads. The position was, for the moment, a dangerous 
one, as none of the party bad any firearms. Lanterns 
were immediately lit and waved about, which frightened 
the wolves, and they were ultimately driven away, 
though for some time they kept prowling about. 


Medieval French Arms. 


A new gallery has just been opened in the Paris Mu- 
seum of Artillery, in which are displayed specimens of 
French armor such as was worn by the warriors of the 
period between Charlemagne and Louis XIV. A com- 
plete retrospect of French history is embodied in this 
interesting collection, which illustrates in vivid shape 
the progressive strides made by that warlike race dur- 
ing the course of eight centuries—Gallic self-love is 
also appeased by the reflection here suggested that 
every great reverse which has befallen their arms has 
been succeeded by a still more notable success. After 
Crecy and Poictiers came Orleans and Castillon; Pavia 
and St, Quentin were followed by Ivry, Rocroy and Fon. 
tenoy; Rosbach by Valmy and Jena; and after Water- 
loo came Sebastopol and Solferino, But then came Bis- 
marck ! 

Astronomical Experiments in Paris. 


At the return of the savans from the expedition to 
observe the transit of the planet Venus, on the 9th of 
December, 1874, there was in the scientific circles of 
Paris a general fecling of disappointment that many long- 
disputed questions were far from being cleared up. In 
the French capital, Messrs. Dumas, Anché, and many of 
the scientific brethren have, ever since the date of the 
return of the expedition, been puzzling themselves 
concerning the appearance of a peculiar phenomena 
which covered a certain part of the disk of the planet 
Venus with a strange black mark. To prove that this 
was merely an effect of light has been their constant en- 
deavor, and in consequence of this, as we show in our 
illustration, a series of experiments have been held in 
the vaults beneath the famous EcOle Normale of Paris 
Many of the distinguished professors have come to the 
conclusion that they have thoroughly proved the phen- 
omenon in question to be what has been above stated. 
Still, it is not until the year 1882 comes round, when 
another chance will be given for observation, that we 
can expect this theory to be definitely settled, ~ 











AT HOME AND ABROAD. 
—Tue man who thought that friends should be 


informed of their faults is now devoid of friends. 


—Gerrmany thinks of investing in American 
fire-engines, and a committee will come over to inspect 
and investigate. 

—JacKsonvILLE has grown faster than any 
other city in Florida, the population increasing within 
a few years from 2,000 to 12,000. 


—TrLEGRAPH-POLES are being placed for a 
line from Red Cloud Agency to Hat Creek, in the Black 
Hills, Dakato, and the wires will probably be stretched 
early in the Spring. 


—AGRICULTURAL Hatt, at the Centennial, is 
to be taken apart and shipped to Spring Lake, near Sea 
Girt. Out of its wood and glass a hotel, a railroad 
depot and eight cottages are to be built. 


—At London, during the last week in December, 
the weather was so warm as to be quite oppressive. 
Fires were let down and the windows opened, while in 
the gardens lilac-trees were coming into leaf. 


—TueEre is not a single dispensation of Provi- 
dence which, if properly viewed, will not afford an ex- 
cellent lesson. Never repine at the good fortune of 
others, for many are they who wish to be raised to your 
situation. 

—A PRACTICAL idea against intemperance has 
lately been started in England, where the magistrates 
have determined to ascertain from drunkards brought 
before them the name of the publican who last supplied 
them with liquor. 


—Tue papers of Northern Texas are full of 
accounts of skating, sleigh-riding and snow-balling. The 
cold weather seems to bave been regarded as a holiday, 
or rather as several holidays—too cold for business, and 
requiring fast and furious fun. 


—Txe outlook for the shoe and leather trade 
during the current year is unusually encouraging. In 
Massachusetts, last year, this industry was larger than 
ever before in the history of the trade, the shipments 
from Boston exceeding those for 1875 by over 70,000 
cases, and those of 1874 by 130,000 cases. The total 
reported shipments for 1876 are 1,521,205 cases. 


—Tue largest auction sale of rubber boots and 
shoes ever held in this country occurred in Boston on 
January 14th, under the auspices of the combined 
companies. The result was unexpectedly satisfactory. 
Over 34,000 cases—nearly double the amount adver- 
tised—_were sold in six hours, at good femunerative 
prices, the total proceeds reaching about $600,000. 


—Tue Maharajah Scindiah and other’principal 
Indian chiefs have sent a telegraphic message to the 
Queen, congratulating Her Majesty on the assumption of 
the title of Empress. In honor of the proclamation 
15,988 good-conduct prisoners have been liberated. .It ts 
stated that at the races which were held at Delhi there 
was a large and brilliant assemblage, including most of 
the native chiefs who-took part in the ceremonies of the 
proclamation, The Viceroy attended in state. 


—Tue Calcutta Englishman says the Presiden- 
tial crisis in the United States has a direct and imme- 
diate interest for India—which could not be said of any 
other group of events in American politics for the last 
fifteen years, If the Democratic Party come into power, 
they are pledged not only to free trade and specie pay- 
ments-—both measures which would have a material 
effect upon Indian trade—but also to the prohibition of 
coolie immigration, which would, in all probability, 
| havea wider and more permanent influence. 
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(‘THE ‘“SVETLANA,’., THE FLAGSHIP OF THE RUSSIAN_SQUADRON, THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS, CAPTAIN, RESPONDING TO THE SALUTE OF THE UNITED STATES STEAMER ‘‘ POWHATAN.” 
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THE GRAND DUKE ALEXIS TAKING HIS MORNING EXERCISE ON BOARD THE “‘SVETLANA’’ DURING DRILL-HOUR. 


VIRGINIA.—_THE RUSSIAN SQUADRON, WITH THE GRAND DUKES ALEXIS AND CONSTANTINE, IN NORFOLK HARBOR.—From Sxercugs sy Harry Ocpen.—See Pace 357, 
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GRANDMOTHER GRAY. 


ADED and fair, in her old arm-chair, 
Sunset gilding ber thin white hair, 
Silently knitting sits Grandmother Gray; 
While I on my elbows beside her lean, 
And tell what wonderfal things I mean 
To have, and to do, ‘f I can, some day: 
You can talk so to Grandmother Gray— 
She doesn’t iaugh nor send you away 


I see, as I look from the window-seat, 
A house there yonder, across the street, 

With fine French roof and a frescoed hall; 
The deep bay windows are full of flowers, 
They’ve a clock of bronze that chimes the hours, 

And a fountain—I hear it tinkle and fall 
When the doors are open: ‘‘I mean,’ I say, 
To live in a house like that some day.” 
Money will buy it,” says Grandmothér Gray. 


“ There’s a low barouche, all green and gold, 
And a pair of horses as black as jet, 
I’ve seen drive by—and before I’m old, 
A turnout like that I hope to get. 
How they prance and shine in their harness gay ! 
What fun ’twould be if they ran away!’’ 
‘« Money will buy them,’ says Grandmother Gray. 


‘¢ To-morrow, I know, a great ship sails 
Out of port, and across the sea: 
Ob! to feel in my face the ocean gales, 
And the salt waves dashing under me! 
In the old, far lands of legend and lay 
I long to roam—and I shall some day.”’ 
‘*Money will do it,’ says Grandmother Gray. 


*¢ And, when like me, you are old,” says she, 
‘And getting and going are done with, dear, 

What then, do you think, will the one thing be 
You will wish and need, to content you here ?” 

“Oh, when in my cbair I have to stay, 

Love, you see, will content me,” I say. 

4¢ That, money won't buy,” says Grandmother Gray. 


UNFINISHED 
PART II. 
CHAPTER II, 


4 ES, she is very ill,’’ Kate said, in a cold 

y voice, busying herself about her room, 

folding and packing. Mrs. Wilmot fol- 

lowed her with sympathizing eyes, and the six, 

quieter than usual, ebbed and flowed continually 

in and out of the room, under the impression that 
they were “ helping.” 

Kate’s voice was still cold and steady when, at 
the station, she questioned the conductor about 
the hour when the train was due at its destination. 
Only when she entered the car, and one of its few 

assengers—after a surprised stare—started to his 
eet, and came to meet her - only then did the ex- 
pression of her dull face vary at all. 

“You here, Mr. Rutledge?’ she said, letting 
him take her wraps and satchel, 

“Yes; and where are you bound for f”’ 

She handed him the yellow-covered telegram 
which she still held rolled up in her cold hand, and 
watched him. 

“¢€, has hadarelapse. Come quickly,’” he 
read; and she saw an expression of deep sympathy, 
of pity and of something else that startled her, 
im the eyes he turned on her. “I did not know 
she was H),’’ he said ; ‘ what is it?” 

“ Typhoid fever. She had almost recovered, but 
she has had a relapse.” : 

Words srombled on his lip$—words which he 
throst back. “ Miss Kate, what can 1 say? What 

in I defor you? It is painful to me not to be 
able to express how deeply I feel for you!” He 
poetic the words out confusedly. 

She was calmer now. “It is strange you did 
not know she was ill.’ 

“T have not been up to Medland for two 
months,”’ he returned. ‘I have been staying in 
town.”’ 

Kate gazed out of the window and pondered, Yes ; 
Charlotte had not mentioned his name forsome time 
in her letters. Never once since that bitter one in 
which she had said, “ I see now what a fool I have 
been; but—thank heaven !—though he may guess, 
he cannot ‘now it, surely! I suppose that he has 
taken this method of informing me that he has no 
serious intentions. He is kind in preventing my 
young affections from becoming too deeply in- 
volved —very kind! But, oh, for an opportunity 
to prove'to him what baseless conceit he cherishes! 
Kate, forget all I have said. I do not care a pin 
for him. I only long to see him to prove to him 
‘is fact.’ 

The car whirled swiftly along between high clay 

‘*s, with red streams trickling down, and deep, 
wet, green woods. 


‘enly her hand was seized. “Oh, Kate, 


1 cannot stand it any longer! Tell me; 
mi have some little hope? To see your dear 
face ‘, and not have the power or privilege 
to co ou! It is so long since I began to 
love yo all this while scarcely a kind look to 
live on! 


Kate started violently, but did not blush or 
quail. She gave him an open-eyed look of amaze- 
ment, ‘ And Charlotte?” she asked. The words 
seemed to come without volition on her part. The 
motherly old lady further down the car gazed dis- 
cveetly out of the window. The gentleman was 
buried in his newspaper, and the inevitable baby, 
with both its parents, slept the sleep of the inno- 
eent. 

“Charlotte—Miss Charlotte!’ he asked, grow- 
ing amazed in his turn. ‘“ What of her?” 

“You fancied her first,’ she said, with a little 
scorn. ‘Now it is my turn. Try that old lady 
next ; she has a pair of very bright eyes!” 

“Who has slandered ge?” he asked, loudly. 
‘*Why do you scoff, when I come to you with an 
honest avowal of the love which has been burning 
choles in my heart for so long ?” 

“‘T do not mean to scoff,” Kate answered, gently, 
soffened by the touch of genuine passion in his 
voice. “1 certainly would not if 1 thought you 
were in earnest.” 

* Look in my eyes,” he said ; “ you cannot doubt 


me. 

Kate’s level glance met his searchingly. She 
«could see deep pain, but the brave glance of con- 
«scious truth quelled the doubt in hers. She loved 
dim; she felt that was nothing new. She had 


loved him for many a long day, though struggling 
hard against it; but, oh, she wanted to trust bim, 
too! She still looked perplexed. She could not 
think that Charlie pe have given her heart so 
utterly unmasked as this seemed to imply. Oh, if 
it had only happened otherwise! If those pa- 
thetic letters ot Charlie’s had only been about 
some other man ! 

“Will you listen to me ?’’ be asked, presently. 
“T have been to blame for this mistake, but not so 
much as you might suppose. Soon after I first 
met you, Paul de Treville came to me one day 
with astory of how shamefully he had been treated. 
I supposed Paul to be a truthful man, and lis- 
a sympathizingly to his story. ‘She is an 
arrant little flirt,’ he said, angrily ; ‘she led me 
on in every way, and then when I did what she 
must have expected ~— addressed her, she snubbed 
me with a pair of amazed eyes, and said she did 
not mean!’ And then he mentioned her name. 
‘Miss Howard f’ I asked, quickly. ‘ Not the one 
you mean,’ he said, ‘her sister—as pretty and 
heartless a little flirt as you would care to meet. 
They are as different as day and night. Let me 
warn you against her!’ Of course I understood 
that pique had a great deal to do with his angry 
talk, but still Paul’s warning stirred my curiosity, 
and when I met Miss Charlotte and saw all her 
pretty,witching ways—her whole artillery of thrill- 
ing looks and smiles——-’’ 

Don’t!” Kate eried. So vividly did the pic- 
ture come before her of her Charlie—so fresh and 
innocent—so wrapt in blissful dreams--so rash, 
so foolish, so confiding—living in a world so far 
removed from this—a world of wildest fancies and 
romantic dreams. ‘I can’t bear it!’ she said, 
with her hands before her face. 

‘Let me finish,” he went on, gently. ‘“ I re- 
garded her as some curious study. It amused me 
to listen to her artfully confiding talk, as I then 
thought it. I gloried in knowing my own safety, 
for my heart was filled with thoughts of you. 
I thought it no harm to carry on a little harmless 
flirtation, as I knew she was safe and only amus- 
ing herself.”’ 

Kate blazed at him indignant eyes. 

“ Don't misunderstand me,” he pleaded, ‘I did 
not go far; | never said a word that I repent. 1 
did not pretend to any weep feeling. 1t was a tacitly 
understood thing between us that we were both 
endeavoring to while away the Summer-time pleac- 
antly. I never should have attempted such with 
you,” he said, reverently. “ But after De Treville’s 
story, I thought it could do no harm.” 

“It might have done harm,’ Kate said— 
“though it did not,” she added, after a pause. 

‘* No,” he said, and then went on: “ It is hard 
for me to say it, but I must tell the truth. Conceit 
—baseless conceit -I now see, woke in me. I 
grew frightened when I saw what an innocently 
confiding nature the supposed pr*cticed flirt pos- 
sessed, and I put an end to all attentions to 
her 8 

‘* Baseless conceit, indeed !’’ 
sharply. 

*“ Yes, I know it. I met her afterwards with 
Jim Gordon, and saw what a fool I had been. “She 
is not a practiced flirt, but a true little woman, 
and she loves her cousin best of all. But why 
talk of that, Miss Kate? No harm is done on 
either side. Miss Charlotte has doubtless forgot- 
ten my very existence, and my weak attempts at a 
flirtation with her.’”’ 

Then a pause. “ Answer me, now!” and he 
leaned forward, with eager face and eyes alight. 
“Will you give me some hope? Will you one day 
be my wife?” 

For one little instant she hesitated. How good 
it would be to have this strong hand to help her 
through the pain of Charlie’s illness! But Charlie 
—her poor, foolish, romantic Charlie—Charlie, 
with her wild, warm impulses, her sensitive, true 
heart —her blind, confiding love! Then she tightly 
folded her pulsing hands. ‘ No,” she said, “J 
will not.” 

She did not dare to look at him in the long silence 
that came after. Then he left her side and went into 
the smoking-car. Kate leaned ler pale face on her 
hand, and gazed out over the flying, watery land- 
scape, with sad, perturbed eyes, Sen, she was right. 
Had she not tried always to do everything for 
Charlie? Did she not always mean to put Charlie 
first ? Had she not applied for her position as gover- 
ness, because she could not go task to the old house 
without Charlie, and because she was determined 
that Charlie should have a more peaceful home ? 
IIad she not laughed when Uncle Ben mourned 
because he could only afford to offer a home to one ? 
Had she not said, “I like to be independent !’’ 
Had she not done all this almost without a regret, 
without showing in eye or voice the pain tugging at 
her heartstrings, as she kissed her darling good-by ? 
Had she not left him to Charlie? * Had she not 
done all this, and was it time to falter now? She 
looked at the next seat where Mr. Rutledge had 
left his valise and coat. A novel was there, wide 
open, just as he had dropped it in his eagerness to 
greet her. She half smiled, though her eyes were 
dim. But then regrets began to creep in. Was 
she benefiting Charlienow? Had he not clearly 
shown that he cared nothing for Charlie? Did not 
Charlie’s letter plainly say, ‘I do not care a pin 
for him”? For what bad she thrust his love 
away? For nothing! 

Suddenly there is a stop, The heads of the four 
adult passengers are thrust out of the window. 
The baby wakes with a wail. The baby’s father 
goes off for information as to this stoppage where 
no station is in sight. He soon reappears at the 
door. “ The trestle is unsafe after these heavy 
rains,’ he says, excitedly. ‘The conductor is in 
doubt as to whether it is advisable to go on or not. 
If there are any passengers anxious to go on, and 
willing to risk their lives, I believe he means to 
venture the engine and one passenger-car. For my 
part, I cannot think that any one will be so mad!” 
“ T will be one of the mad ones, sir !’’ the gentle- 
man with the newspaper says snappishly. 

The conductor's head appears. ‘ Hands up!” 
he says, in his clockwork voice, ‘ those who wish 
to proceed. Most of the gentlemen in the next 
ear determined to go on. Trestle dangerous, but, 
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please God ”’—and he touches his cap reverently— 
‘* we'll put you across.” The gentleman with the 
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glance at the baby’s nervous father. The motherly 
old lady hesitates, looks across at the appealing 
dark face —at the beautifub, wildly anxious eyes— 
at the eager young hand held aloft, trembling— 
and she, too, Rolds up her hand. Then there is a 
great deal of confusion. The nervous father indig- 
nantly hurries his wife and child to another car. 
Finally engine and car are linked. A crowd of 
men file in sheepishly, and seat themselves near 
the door, most of them casting cigar-stumps regret- 
fully away. Lastly Mr. Rutledge enters and takes 
the last seat. Then—after a few false starts — with 
a groan and awful shriek the engine plunges for- 
ward, 

‘““We have reached the trestle, dear,’ the 
motherly old lady says presently, seating herself 
by Kate. In such times people do not wait to be 
introduced. The engine seems to be barely creep- 
ing now, and there is a breathless silence in the 
car. The conductor opens the door. As he does 
so, an awful swaying is felt. 
shudder and reel. ‘* Keep your hearts up,” he 
says cheerily. “ With God’s help we will get 
across.’’ Then, after a pause, ‘ Friends, we are 
in danger— it is too late to stop, but we can pray.” 
Then Kate feels that from |.earts unused to prayer 
live, wild prayers are rushing up to God—and 
her soul, too, seems to fling itself down at God’s 
feet—but dumbly. “ Are you frightened, love ?’’ 
the lady says, with Kate’s culd hand between her 
own. 

“No,” she answers steadily, “only waiting. 
Why do we creep so slowly ?”’ and then she leans 
out of the window, 

“ How can you bear to look ?”’ with a shudder. 

“‘1f I am to die,” Kate says, quietly, “ I would 
like to see the place?’ and she looks down, 
down the steep banks; down over clay and sand ; 
down ~ Pao 3 sunlight and shadow; down, 
along where sweet-eyed flowers clamber, half-hid- 
ing cruel rocks; down to where sluggish red 
water creeps far away! It seemed an awful gulf— 
and out of it rises up faces—her mother’s face, 
smiling ; her father's, sadly fixed in death ; Char- 
lotte’s pathetic eyes, all drowned in tears; Miss 
Christina’s mocking smile; a face she loves, with 
its blue eyes shut, and blood upon the lids! Then 
a dizzy whirl of brilliant birds and flowers—a 
whiff of odors from the old garden—a confused 
sound of plaintive voices, out of which rises 
Charlotte’s “I love him !’’—and then the whole 
world seems smitten dead. 

Some one seems pleading with her, but she is 
dead; how can she answer? Some one seems 
whispering to her; but she is asleep. How can 
she wake? Some one is gazing upon her, and 
their gaze seems to draw life shudderingly back to 
her numb heart—seems to burn through her closed 
eyes to her brain, and, with a mighty effort, she 
lifts her pallid lids and looks about her. 

She isin acar. Not dead, then? Then it all 
rushes back upon her, and she clings to the arm 
supporting her, with an electric burst of tears and 
sobs, 

‘**Don’t, oh, don’t, my darling,” some one says, 
imploringly, ‘it is all over. The suspense is over. 
We are sate !”” 

“I leave her now to you,’’ the motherly lady 
says, smiling, and moving off. Kate has forgotten 
everything now—has forgotten even Charlie. All 
she remembers is that she said to him,“ I will not !’’ 
and yet he is here to help and love and take care 
of her. She saw his dead face in the gulf, and yet 
here it is, smiling a very heaven upon her. She 
shuts her eyes again, with a lovely color flooding 
her cheeks. 

“ What do you say now?” he whispers. 

“T will,” she says, with one brief flash out of 
her eyes, and then they shut again. 





CHAPTER III, 


HE room is very still—so still that the ticking 

of the clock leouaune sounds like heavy 
breathing near by. There is a busy humming 
outside, and Charlotte can picture to herself the 
bees darting here and there around the honey- 
suckle vine that drapes her window. She can 
picture, too, the river, shining and murmuring 
deliciously, down at the foot of the hill; but she 
cannot see any of this, for the blinds are tightly 
closed. She wishes they would not whisper so 
outside her door, Then she stretches -out her 
hand for the book that lies by her. How curiously 
white her hand is, and so thin! She holds it up, 
smiling faintly. Then how queerly the pencil 
wriggles as she tries to write on the first blank 
page. At last she scrawls ‘“ W. R.,” and gazes at 
the initials dreamily. How slowly hope dies in 
the heart! He never did come, she thinks. And 
yet—and yet—he must have cared something for 
her. Maybe, one of these days, it will all come 
right, and he will explain why he put a stop so 
suddenly to the visits which had grown.so dear. 

Kate comes in and stands silently by the bed, 
watching her. At last she speaks. 

“Charlie,” she says, ‘‘Jim is here,’’ in the 
hushed tone she has taught herself. 

“ Jim?’ and a flush of recollection fioods her 
face. ‘Oh, Kate, did you know? About the 
money, I mean. Just as I was getting well,” she 
goes on, in answer to Kate’s startled eyes, “I got 
a letter from Miss Christina, telling me that the 
twenty-five dollars I thought I had earned came 
out of Jim’s pocket. She seemed to suspect me of 
having taken it with open eyes. At first | felt a 
miserable sensation of having failed utterly. Not 
even one attempt worthy of publication! ‘Then I 
had all sorts of wicked thoughts, and, full of 
shame, and goaded by her taunts, | set to work to 
write again-to do anything to enable me to pay 
Jim his money again. 1 don’t remember any more. 
I suppose it was then the excitement and over- 
work brought on a relapse. Everything is un- 
finished, Kate.” Her eyes grow wearied. “ Tell 
Jim——” 

“ Hush, darling,” and Kate lays her hand on 
Charlie’s mouth ; “it is all right—I paid it long 
ago.” 

Charlie’s grateful eyes answer her; but she 
seems to feel too weak to speak any more just 
now. There is a pause. Then—“ Scribbling as 
usual,’ Kate says, with a miserable smile, 

“ Yes, it’s my belief, Kate,’ Charlotte answers, 
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that I’ll die pencil in hand! Oh, don’t go” 
Cave!” 

“Coming back,” Kate says, in a smothered 
voice, for a great rush of scorching tears has 
blinded and choked her. 

Outside she puts out both hands dumbly to Jim, 
who meets her. 

“ How did she id 

**T couldn't, Jim; oh, I couldn’t! She had his 
name written there—she was thinking of him—I 
couldn’t !”’ 

“Well, never mind,” soothingly. “It is well 
you did not tell her the great secret just now, for 
the doctor said sue must not be excited “in any 
way.” 

‘Oh, Jim, I feel like a traitor! What would 
I do if I hadn’t you to talk it over with ? How 
did you know her secret #” 

‘* I guessed it,” he answered, slowly, “ on my last 
visit to her.” 

“ And you, Jim ?” she asks, quickly, remember- 
ing certain significant words in his letter. 

‘*T am all right,”’ he says, bravely, with such a 
sweet, patient look—as of one who, at night, waits, 
watching for the dawn—that she feels as if she 
could bow her head before him in awe and admira- 





| tion. 


§ {Charlotte feels stronger now. She is writing 
steadily. She has written: 

“ June 12th.—My birthday.” Then, after a 
little pause, she goes on. ‘A long time it is since 
I have written in my dear old journal. But it 
would be a shame not to write anything on this 
my twentieth birthday. I do feel very weak still ; 
but I wid/ make this effort, though Kate does laugh 
at my ‘eternal scribbling.’ It is very strange to 
me to feel so weak; but I feel “brighter to-day, 
and I know I am better. I have been very solemn 
at times, and have felt Heaven very near; but that 
is because I have never been very ill before. I 
suppose every one who is ill feels Heaven near. 
To-day, though, earth seems the nearest. I do 
want to get well fast! -I don’t mean to mope and 
pine any more; but will take matters into my own 
hands. Suppose I write him a little note—just a 
little one like this: ‘If I have done anything to 
offend you, please tell me, so that I can explain or 
apologize.’ I bope that doesn’t sound too meek. 
I am sure girls in books write notes, why shouldn’t 
I? But there, I am not a ‘girl in a book’! I 
do not believe what Aunt Rose suggested, that he 
is afraid I care for him too much, while he only 
cares for me as a friend. It made me very angry 
to hear that, and I should die of shame if 
believed it; but I will not believe it! But even 
if he does not care for me, he certainly does 
not know that I care for him, and I can live. 
My illness has done me this much good: I have 
had more time to think than ever before, and 
when I go about again, please God, I’ll be a better 
girl, and live, not for myself, but others. I'll try 
again to write, and help my bonny Kate——” 

Aunt Rose came in softly; so Charlotte shuts 
her book, and puts the pencil between the pages. 

“ Mrs. Howard and Miss Christina are here, 
girlie. Would you like to see them now ?” 

“ What! am [ so ill ?” she asks, quickly. 

“ Why, when you were a baby, if your finger 
ached, ‘ Mother Bet’ would have gone miles to 
kiss it!’’ Aunt Rose says, smiling sadly. 

“ But Miss Christina——?” 

“T am here to answer for myself,” the old, 
sharp voice says, and Miss Christina enters, erect 
and stiffly, ugly as ever, with her traveling-hat 
slightly on one side, and a satchel in one hand. In 
the vther she holds some small article tightly 
clasped. Walking swiftly to the bed, she puts 
this—a pasteboard box—on Charlotte’s pillow, 
and, looming above her, says, slowly: “I have 
been a hard-hearted brute. 1 have been so cloaked 
in es self-righteousness that I did not see how 
meanly I could act, even when I prayed to God 
night and morning to guide my steps aright. I 
have come to beg your pardon for all the trials I 
might have spared you.”’ 

Charlotte opens her bewildered lips to speak, 
but a poor disheveled figure throws itself on the 
bed—a poor, excited figure, with drowned, red 
eyes and scattered grey hair. 

“Oh, Mother Bet!” Charlotte says, faintly, 
“don’t, don’t! I am not so ill—I am better! 
But Mother Bet sobs and kisses over the little thin 
hands till Aunt Rose persuades her to leave the 
room, and leads her out. When Aunt Rose comes 
back Charlotte is trembling violently. “Am I 
so ill ?’’ she asks, again, 

* Judge by your own feelings, dear,” Aunt Rose 
returns, pale but smiling. ‘‘ You feel better, do 
you not? Now take this, and try to sleep.” 

» * * * * 

How long she has slept, Charlotte knows not. 
The room is very still; and not only the room 
now, but the house; and not only the house, but 
her very heart feels still and dumb. The room 
looks very cool and shady, and everything is straight 
and neat. 

Suddenly she becomes aware of some one who 
has been kneeling by the window, who rises now, 
and leans against the sill. It is Aunt Rose, with 
a resolute look on her face. 

“Why, auntie, what makes you look so deter- 
mined f’* Charlotte says; and her voice sounds far 
away—as if it is some one else speaking. 

Aunt Rose starts. ‘“‘ You are awake ?” she says; 
then comes swiftly towards her. 

“ Darling,” she says, “‘ I have something to tell 
you.” ‘There is suppressed excitement in her voice. 
“ Something I must tell you, though it hurt me 
ever so much! It will not be right to keep it 
from you any longer.” 

Charlotte feels very cold, and filled with dread. 

‘The doctor says ——’’ she hurries on, breath- 
lessly, yet trying to be calm. The rest of the sentence 
is a whisper; but that whisper cuts like a knife 
through the stillness around Charlotte’s heart, 

“Tt can’t be true!” she cries, sharply. “ Oh, 
God!” 

The last two words are a prayer. 

Then she hides her wide, frightened eyes in her 
thin hands. The room is very still, : 

“When?” The word smites suddenly Aunt 
Rose’s strained senses. 

‘* He only knows,”’ she answers, softly. “ Oh, 
darling, look up! Don’t look back—look onwards, 
across the river !’’ © eaeon 
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Then the room is still again. By-and-by Kate 
creeps in. Charlotte stirs a little as she enters, 
for a quick, panting sob has come sounding along 
the ‘passage and in through the door before it is 
closed. Kate's eyes are dry, and her face is rigidly 
calm. But as Aunt Rose looks at her, she hopes 
never may she meet such a mournful gaze of 
desolation from such young eyes again. 

Then the room is still. it may be minutes, it 
may be hours. It seems years! 

Kate’s face is buried on the side of the bed. 
She feels a soft touch on her hair—a slim arm 
about her neck. Then she raises her head, with a 
great lump in her throat. She meet Charlotte’s 
eyes smiling upon her—yes, smiling. There is a 
little pink, too, in her cheeks. The wistfulness, 
the dreaminess, even the dumb, patient pain have 
all gone out of those eyes, and in their stead there 
is a wonderful look of peace. 

“Yes,” Charlotte says, ‘it was dreadful at first, 
but I am satisfied now. Death looked so awful; 
but I shut my eyes and prayed to God to help me 
through, and He did. It seems now as if it 
would be easy to die.” The room is still. 

The two pale, young faces lie cheek to cheek— 
one anguish stricken, the other placidly smiling. 

‘“* Kate’’—her voice sounds quite natural now— 
“Tam glad my little love story is only unfinished, 
instead of having a bitter end. Think how much 
I may be saved! He hight not have cared for 
me after all, you know!’ 

Kate feels as if a cold, cruel hand is clutching 
her heart. 

“If he ever speaks of me, tell him how much I 
valued his friendship, and how sorry I was to lose 
it. I think I'll 'go to sleep now. No! let me see 
my journal first. Why, what is this ?’’ and she 
touched the little box inquiringly. 

Kate opens it, surprised, and takes out the ear- 
rings formed of drooping lilies. 

“ Ah!” says Charlotte, a smile on her lips and 
tears in her eyes, “too late, Miss Christina. You 
may have them, though, Kate. Wear them on 
your wedding-day, and think of me.” 

Kate shudders and pants. 

“ No, no, bonny Kate, don’t ery. Wait awhile.” 

Then the pencil travels slowly over the page of 
the journal. Feebly the white hand guides it. 

“Tt pleases God that I shall not go about 
again to try and be a better girl. In His infinite 
mercy He is willing to take me as I am. 
won’t worry then any more, because everything 
seems left unfinished. I am sure God can finish 
everything for me better than I could for myself, 
It is all in His hands, and, maybe, one of these 
days——” 

The room is very still. 
it is with a sudden cry. The ruffled bronze hair 
is not stirred by the faintest breath. The beauti- 
ful thin hand still holds the pencil, but Kate 
knows that broken sentence will never be finished, 
any more than she can continue that brief story to 
which God has just written with His own hand 
“ Finis.” 


When Kate looks up 


THE END. 








ROPES OF SAND. 


T the first of the year a young man’s fancies 
lightly turn to thoughts of reform. If he has 
been good he resolves to be better ; if he has been 
bad he determines to be good. Recognizing the 
infinite possibilities in the development of the liu- 
man character, there is not one of the class to 
which we refer but sees himself a wingless angel 
by July, and a cherubim with no specilic gravity 
whatever by September. He has been a drinker; 
he will look no more upon the wine when it is red, 
or e’en when the German vintner swears that it is 
white. Pipes and cigars have entranced him to 
the detriment of his nerves; he will eschew the 
nicotian leaf, and enter a protest against the mem- 
ory of Sir Walter Raleigh for his having discovered 
tobacco. He has not read enough; he will join a 
library and buy a gallon of midnight oil. A spend- 
thrift once, he will now open an account in a sav- 
ings-bank. And so on through an endless volume 
of turned-over leaves, the realization of one chap- 
ter of which would insure his becoming a dazzling 
ornament to society, if not a genuine phenomenon. 
Dr. Wayland claims that the virtue of a deed re- 
sides in the intention of the prospective performer. 
We are much afraid that there are deptls which 
the learned writer had not sounded, else the Jan- 
uary men of resolutions would be the most proper 
in the world. 

Young ladies, also particularly eng eee to the 
pensive melancholy of the new year, brace them- 
selyes courageously for an abnegation of pleasure, 
and a rigid performance of duty, of the genuine 
Florence Nightingale type. Church will be at- 
tended more, and parties less. Margaret Fuller 
somehow dazzles into their reflections, and a fond- 
ness for hose of a severely blue color develops 
itself. They resolve to practice so pe! hours a 
day upon the neglected piano in the cold parlor. 
The dusty French books are to be opened, and 
the irregular verbs embraced with ardor. Father 
shall have his favorite political leaders read to 
him, and mother shall be assisted in her house- 
hold duties. The latest novel having contained 
an account of a young woman who walked miles 
across a moor to carry chicken broth and jam to 
an aged agricultural laborer with the palsy, a list 
of the sick and the poor in the neighborhood is 
written, and a series of angelic visits mapped out. 
Last, but by no means least, is the resolve to keep 
a diary, to enter nightly upon its fair pages the 
subtle thoughts of the regenerated brain, the mys- 
terious yearnings of the awakening soul. We are 
quite sure that, Dr. Wayland inciuded the fair sex 
in his philosophical reflections. ‘The doctor could 
not, certainly, have pondered deeply over the 
problem of the fervor of the New Year. 

Alas for poor human nature—adamant at the 
start, shifting sand at the finish. Charles Godfrey 
Leland in his grotesque ballad of ‘ Hans Breit- 
mann’s Party” says, ‘‘ Vare is dot barty now?” 
Where are the Spanish castles of good resolutions, 
turrets tipped with the guld of noble intent, that 
glittered in the frosty air of January—where are 
they all when the Spring flowers bloom, and the 
murmur of the surf begins to be heard upon far- 
away Summer shores? As the snow melts, and 
rushes on the bosom of the spray cataract into 
oblivion, so melt they. Not all the sublime re- 
solves melt so. There are snowy peaks that dely 
the sun through all the circling seasons, and main- 
taining a grandly chaste isolation above the mud 
of the earth; and there are individual instances of 
enthusiastically sustained devotion to self-as-umed 
duties. But in the main we are constrained to 
believe that the promises of this season are like 





the roses of nature ; they burst into loveliness only 
to die, and die only to bud again. It is better that 
it should be so n they should not be at all. 
Lite is made more fragrant even by their spas- 
modic existence, and since the lapses are gener- 
ally minor ones, the progress of the race towards 
perfection is not materially retarded. The cynical 
truth of our reasoning asserts itself, nevertheless. 
Casting the horoscope of the young man we sec 
him, eight months hence, lighting his cigar with 
the copy of his temperance resolve. Performing 
the same astrological tavor for the young lady, we 
see her dressing for the twentieth seaside hop, 
and wondering, as she comes suddenly upon her 
diary in the bottom of her trunk, how she could 
ever have written such silly stuff as appears in its 
February and concluding entry. 





A Modern Romance—A Young Italian Refuses a 
Fortune of Twenty Millions. 

Hieu society in Paris is now speculating anxiously 
upon the manner in which a young professor, liv- 
ing in a garret of the Quartier Latin, will dispose 
of more than three millions and a half sterling in 
ready money and splendid real estates in France 
and Italy. The young professor is Philipe di 
Ferrari, only surviving son of the late Duke di 
Galliera. He was, some years ago, one of the 
most brilliant pupils of the Lycée Louis le Grand. 
With feverish ardor he devoted himself to study. 
This intense application arose from a double mo- 
tive. The boy loved knowledge, and he had a 
high and sensitive spirit, which was wounded be- 
yond endurance by the duke one day, in his pres- 
ence, in a fit of anger, revealing a family secret 
which concerned him. From that hour he resolved 
not to toach a centime of the paternal fortune, 
His mot'er, the only daughter of the Marquis di 
Brignole Sale, is the heiress of three powerlul 
Genoese families. In the early years of her mar- 
ried life her wealth was scarcely inferior to her 
husband’s. This fact consoled to some extent her 
sensitive boy, for, being a pupil in an expensive 
school, where he would not have remained at the 
charge of his parents, had it not been that compul- 
sion was exercised. On obtaining a bachelor’s 
d-gree, he cast off what he deemed a dishonorable 
state of dependence, and set out penniless to do 
fur himself. He drudged obscurely in schools as an 
usher, and, throug! sheer force of toil, is now an as- 
sistant professor in tlle College of France. The vast 
Galliera fortune is within his grasp. He could at 
any moment have houses, lands, picture-galleries, 
palaces, and the adulation of endless sycophants 
and prosperity-worshipers. The Hotel de Galliera, 
in the Rue de Varennes, stands in a park of about 
nine acres. Cows graze on the lawn, and on the 
side next the Hotel des Invalides there is a Swiss 
village for the gardeners and the dairy-maids. The 
art collection is the first among the private galleries 
of France. Professor Philippe hy ag 15 francs 
a month for his habitation in the Faubourg St. 
Jacques. He is not insensible to its dinginess and 
discomfort, but he respects himself init. He feels 
he is no impostor, and to the astonishment of 
society,which cannot believe that what it considers 
to be a toquade will endure, he perseveres in reject- 
ing fortune and duchy. His mother’s wealth, at her 
death, he consents to inherit, but not unless his 
father’s property be appropriated according to the 
wishes of the late duke, who was a freethinker, 
and superb in his munificence when an appeal 
was successfully made to his public spirit. He 
granted to the municipality of Genoa the Pa- 
lazzo di Brignole Sale, which, as well as its picture- 
gallery, he alienated with the consent of the 
duchess, who derived it from her father. The port 
of Genoa was not large enough for the commerce 
which the railway movement brought into it. The 
duke, hearing this, sent a present of 22,000,000 
francs to the municipality of the city and 2,000,000 
francs to build houses for the dock laborers. A 
no less noble donation was made to the municipal- 
ity of Rome to build a lay university, and a capital 
of 1,500,000 francs was promised, the interest of 
which was to be spent on professors’ salaries and 
scholarships. ‘The duchess has sent 1,000,000 
francs to the Pope to compensate for the strictness 
with which she respected her husband’s freethink- 
ing principles in giving his remains a civil inter- 
ment. The body, wheu she reached Genoa, was in 
the hands of the priests, who were preparing 
pompous obsequies. She was obliged to obtain the 
aid of the civil authorities in preventing a requiem 
being chanted over it. The funeral was of the 
simplest kind—a leaden coffin in a plain oak shell, 
a hearse devoid of ornaments. No hired mourners, 
no religious officiants, no psalmody proclaimed 
that a magnifico to the fate of a peasant had 
yielded. A square stone, with a name and 
two dates, marks the spot where the opulent 
duke’s body was consigned to kindred earth. The 
Ferrari fortune was a considerable one at the end of 
the last century, many of the family having filled 
high places in the story of ‘‘ Genoa the superb.” 
The late duke’s father, through contracts obtained 
from Napoleon I., became one of the richest men in 
Italy. His son, the late duke, came to Paris early 
in the Second Empire and founded a banking- 
house. He was a far-seeing man, who had believed 
in the possibility of ee superseding 
stage coaches, when his friend M. Thiers did not. 
After Rothschild, he was the greatest shareholder 
in the Northern Railway. He took up 150,000,000 
francs of M. Thiers’s three milliard loan, but the 
profits he made on this transaction were devoted to 
repairing the disasters occasioned by the Prussian 
invasion. The Pope made him Duke of Galliera, 
and by that name he was known chiefly in Paris. 
In France the duke hid his munificence. In Italy 
he was openly and splendidly generous. His widow 
states that in his latter years he refused to be 
mixed up in railway and other speculations in his 
own country. He lost the keen interest which he 
took at an earlier period of his life in money-making. 
His main object in his closing years was to dispense 
his fortune nobly, and in a way that would be of 
permanent benetit to mankind. His splendid gifts 
to his native city led Victor Emmanuel two years 
ago to make him Duke of Lucedio. When the tale 
of his son’s singular refusal to accept his wealth 
first became public it was said that the ascetic 
professor was only his adopted son. The duchess 
writes to contradict this statement. Philippe, the 

oor struggling tutor, is the only surviving child of 

er late husband. But she is silent about his 
renunciation of the incredibly vast fortune to which 
he is the legal and undisputed heir. Young Ferrari 
has stood certainly on an exceedingly high moun- 
tain. If he has not been shown a panorarna of all 
the kingdoms of the earth, more wealth has been 
placed within his reach after he has known what it 
is to be ill-clad, to be wretchedly poor, to drudge 
painfully as an usher among noisy boys, than falls 
to the lot of most princes. But a perhaps over-deli- 
cate point of honor wag og him from entering 
into its pos<ession. Tlie duke at the end of his life 


took no enjoyment out of his money beyond what 
was derived from dispersing it in promoting the 





happiness of the Latin race. Professor Philippe, 
who is a citizen of the French Republic. will only 
exercise his heirship in seeing that}the millions of 
the Ferraris are to be devoted to works of public 
utility. 








SCIENTIFIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Professor Tyndall has accepted the office of President 
of the Midland Institute for 1877. 


The Siberian Explorers, -Brehm and Finsch, have 
arrived at St. Petersburg, after a most successful 
journey. 

Arctic Ballooning.—Mr. Coxwell, writing to the Lon- 
don Daily News in reference to Arctic ballooning, main- 
tains that the ordinary practice of ballooning would be 
quite unsuitable for the conditions found in the Arctic 
regions. 

Death of an African Explorer.—The death is an- 
nounced of an African missionary, Mr. Redman, who, 
by his explorations, had materially helped those who 
followed him, and who first suggested that there was 
a great system of lakes iu Central Africa. 

e 


Archeological Frauds.—Colonel Whittlesey has ex- 
amined some of the recent so-called prehistoric finds 
brought from different parts of the United States, and 
comes ‘to the conclusion that most of them are ex- 
tremely suspicious. So many frauds of this kind have 
recently been practiced, that naturalists cannot be too 
much on their guard. 

Weather Reports.—The chief signal officer, in his 
annual report, states that during the last fiscal year over 
88 per cent. of his ‘‘ probabilities’ of the weather were 
verified. He thinks that an average of 90 per cent. is 
attainable, Owing to lack of appropriations the receipt 
of signals from the West Indies has been suspended. 
There are one hundred and forty-five signal stations 
maintained in the United States. 


Dynamite.—Dynamite is being successfully used in 
Scotland in clearing land of trees, stumps, and boulders. 
The boulders are pulverized by merely placing the dyna- 
mite on the top of the stone, covering it with wet sand 
and firing with a fuse in the ordinary way. Trees and 
stumps are torn up by the roots and split into kindling 
by placing a small cartridge of the explosive well into 


the side of the stump a little below the surface. 


Danish Geographical Society.x—A new geographical 
society has been founded in Denmark. The society pro- 
poses to organize lectures, and has invited Professor 
Nordenskiold to speak on the Kara Sea and Jenissei, 
and Professor Bergrran on New Zealand, where he staid 
during a number of years, The society will issue a 
geographical magazine. A geographical society has also 
been established in Belgium, with M. Leagie as president. 
It is founded on a comprehensive basis, and will be 
likely to do good work. 


Boring for Coal in Switzerland.—The deep boring at 
Rheinfelden, on the Swiss side of the Rhine, has been 
interrupted at a depth of 1,422 feet, after having pierced 
200 feet of granite and diorite, and without meeting 
with the coal-measures which were promised by the 
geologists The boring was conducted by the process 
of cutting out of the rock a core by means of a diamond 
crown. The diameter of the bore-hole was four and a 
half inches, being the longest hitherto undertaken. On 
a more or less coarse sandstone the boring advanced at 
an average rate of forty-nine feet in twelve hours, and 
proved altogether most successful. A complete collection 
of the cylindrical cores cut out in sinking the drill is 
now deposited in the museum of Auran, 


Spontaneous Combustion of Coal.—All bituminous 
coals are very liable to undergo spontaneous combustion, 
especially when moisture is present. This is partially 
guarded against by storing them under cover. Besides 
the danger of fire, the coals deteriorate ten to fifteen 
degrees by exposure. Many varieties of bituminous 
coals contain so much sulphur in the form of iron pyrites 
as to necessitate the precaution of moving the heaps 
when they have attained a certain temperature. Coal is 
said to be safe until it reaches 200 degs. Fahr. Gas 
companies place gas-pipes with perforations every few 
inches in the heaps, at a distance of ten to fifteen feet 
apart, and by observing the thermometer a daily record 
is made of the rise of the temperature, and in this way 
danger is anticipated and avoided. 


Aubel’s Photo-printing Process.—The process in- 
vented by Aubel in Cologne, by which photographs can 
in a few hours be converted into an etched plate suitable 
for the printing-press, and which was kept a secret for a 
long time, bas now been published, and is as follows: A 
photographic negative in silver is taken on a thick glass 
plate, and the coating of silver is increased by galvano- 
plastic deposition ; an operation requiring two hours, 
The plate is then exposed to the action of the fumes of 
hydro-fluoric acid. These vapors attack the glass in 
places not covered by silver, and the picture is etched 
in ready for printing. The proofs cannot give deep tones 
on shading, but is only applicable to lines and plane 
surfaces. It is said to be more rapid than the celebrated 
method of Albert. 

Native Bismuth Found in Connecticut. — Bismuth is 
one of the metals that occur native in a few localities in 
the world—it is generally combined with sulphur, and 
is also sometimes associated with tellurium and zinc. 
Not much of it has thus far been found in the United 
States, but we understand that a deposit of the metal in 
its native state has been discovered near Monroe, Fair- 
field County, Connecticut, in veins of quartz rock, in- 
tercalated between walls of gneiss. One of these veins 
has been traced for a distance of three-quarters of a 
mile. It is from ten to fifteen feet wide, and holds 
probably from fifteen to twenty pounds of the metal to 
the ton. As the specific gravity of bismuth is 9.83, 
while that of quartz is only 2.66, the bismuth can 
readily be extracted by suitable separating machinery 
ready for smelting. 

The Martin Steel Process.—The Siemens - Martin 
steel process is gradually coming into use in this coun- 
try, and is well-known in Europe, and especially in Great 
Britain where it was invented. In this process several 
tons of cast iron are melted on the “hearth ”’ of a rever- 
beratory furnace, and the carbon removed partly by the 
oxidizing action of the flame and partly by dilution with 
scrap or other wrought iron, Samples are taken out 
now and then, and the metal is tapped off into ingots 
when inspection shows the proper grade to have been 
obtained. This process has been exceptionally valu- 
able in working up scrap metal, both steel and iron and 
has usually also produced “low” steel. It is not yet 
settled whether the Bessemer, Martin, or crucible pro- 
cess will be employed for the manufacture of the steel 
for the Brooklyn bridge. 


To Color Oils and Varnish with Aniline Pigments.— 
It has hitherto been found difficult to color oils, varnish 
and lac with aniline pigments for want of simple solvents 
for all of the constituents, This obstacle has been over- 
come by Dr. Jacobsen, who prepares fatty acid com- 
pounds of the aniline colors; these he dissolves in a sol- 
vent which also acts upon oils, varnish, and lac. As 
proper solvents he recommends aniline oil, fusel oil, 
alcohol, carbolic acid, nitro-benzole, etc. By employing 
a mutual solvent, the aniline color and the oil or varnish 
can be intimately mixed. There may be occasions when 
the use of aniline dyes with oil or varnish would be 
desirable, but as the colors fade out in the light, their 
employment must be for temporary purposes. The 
colors are so brilliant that the temptation to use them on 
all occasions is very great. 





PERSONAL GOSSIP. 


Miss Mary Apas, daughter of Charles Francis 
Adams, is soon to marry Dr. Henry P. Quincy. 


Tux French Aeademy of Medicine has awarded 
to Dr. Squire, of Elmira, N. Y., the Prize of Encourage- 
ment. 

Cotonet ALrick Hvppett, aged seventy-six, 
ex-State Senator and Mayor of Utica for several terms, 
died suddenly of apoplexy on the 17th. 


Lucten N, Bonaparte Wvsz is in command 
of the International Expedition to survey the proposed 
canal route across the Isthmus of Darien. 


Miss Atice Lonerettow, daughter of the 
poet, is engaged to marry Mr. Richard H. Dana, son of 
the Hon. R. H. Dana, Jr. 


Mr. Sankey, the evangelist, has a son Harry, 
who, though only about twelve years old, is engaged in 
evangelical work in Chicago, among boys—work said to 
be ‘‘ very successful.” 


Mrs, Gen. SHERMAN is at present engaged in a 
movement to collect money in this country to be pre- 
sented to the Pope on the fiftieth anniversary of his en- 
trance to the priesthood. 


Witu1am A. Hoveurton, a Yale graduate of ’73> 
sails this month for a three years’ residence in Japan, 
where he is to serve as Professor of Literature in the 
University of Yeddo, at an annual salary of $3,600. 


“Extra Bitty’ Sirs, Virginia’s war Gov- 
ernor, and a celebrated ante-war politician, is now a 
member of the Virginia Legislature, Although seventy- 
six years of age, he is as robust in general health and vig- 
orous in mind as he was twenty years ago. 


Dr. 8. W. Wittiams, the American missionary 
in China, who has just left that country after a residence 
of forty years, has probably made himself more agree- 
able to the Chinese than any other foreigner. They ex 
press immense respect and regard for him. 


Mr. Trintpap Romero is the delegate re- 


cently elected to Congress from the Territory of New 
Mexico. He is a native, speaking English, and a mer- 
chant, contractor, and sheep-owner, who, though still 


young, has made a fortune, with the help of his brother, 
from a nest-egg of only $1,000. 


In the private study of the Emperor of Germany 
there is a calendar which he consults every morning, 
containing, under dates, brief notes on important events 
in his life that occurred on the same day of the year. 
There is also for each day a text from the Bible and a 
motto selected from the works of his favorite poets. 


Tue Rev. E..E. Hale, Prof. E. N. Horsford, of 
Cambridge, Ole Bull, Nathan Appleton, and other citi- 
zeus of Boston, are engaged in a movement for the erec- 
tion of a monument ‘* commemorative of the distovery 
of this Continent by the Norsemen, and for the preserva- 
tion of the Dighton Rock in the Taunton River.” 


Eart Durrerin opened the rink of the To- 
ronto Curling and Skating Club recently and entered 
enthusiastically into the first game at curling. The Go- 
vernor was presented with a pair of well-finished curling- 
stones and a silver-mounted besom. Lady Dufferin 
received a pair of gold and silver-plated skates, with 
which she opened the skating section of the rink. 


Mr. Wix11aM B. Astor, of this city, is having 
a royal time among his many friends in Jacksonville, 
Fla. Some pleasing entertainments have been given on 
his splendid yacht Atlanta, anchored in front of the gay 
and festive Winter resort, Jacksonville. What with these 
entertainments and the love of Florida that carries him 
to spend his Winter there, Mr. Astor is investing quite a 
slice of his large fortune in that State. 


Hon. James E. Bartey, Democrat, who has 
been elected United States Senator from Tennessee, to 
fill the term ending in 1881, served in the Legislature 
from 1852 to 1859. He was appointed by the Governor 
to sit on the Court of Arbitration in 1874. Compara- 
tively speaking, be has no political record; he is a man 
of broad, liberal views, and his whole life has been one 
of conservatism. 


Genera Burier andJudge Hoar met as oppos- 
ing counsel in an action for damages for loss of life 
brought before the Massachusetts Supreme Court on ex- 
ceptions last week. Butler cited from Job, ‘ Yea, all 
that a man hath will ho give for his life’’; when Judge 
Hoar remarked that that was a plea of the devil ina 
motion for a new trial, and he didn’t think that the 
Court would be more impressed by it because of ita 
mudern indorsement. 


Tue Emperor of Austria has conferred the Third 
Class of the Order of the Iron Crown upon the Arctic ex. 
plorer, Lieutenant Payer, in recognition of his services 
to the cause of geographical research. The distinction 
confers upon the recipient the title of knighthood and 
the right of selecting a coat-of-arms. Herr Payer has 
selected the following device : In a fleld, azure ; a Polar 
sea, proper, showing in the background some floating 
icebergs and a Polar bear in front. The motto chosen is, 
“ Per aspera ad astra.” 


Mr. Georcs Francrs Train thus describes 
himself in his own paper: ‘I receive no callers, talk 
with no adults, make no speeches, visit no theatres, con- 
certs, lyceums, or churches; enter no hotels, restaurants, 
courts, or public places; see no interviewers, attend no 
dinners, balls, or private parties; make no calls, give no 
Christmas presents, make no charitable donations, at- 
tend no weddings or festivals; shake no hands, belong 
to no club, society or party; court no sympatby, ask po 
favors, need no money, desire no friendship, seek, no 
office; Lave no wish, possess no aspirations.’’ 


Tue “ Genealogical and Heraldic Dictionary of 
the Peerage and Baronetage of the British Empire,” 
edited by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King of Arms, is am 
established authority on all matters relating to the 
births, marriages, and deaths of titled personages in 
Great Britain. The information which it conveys is 
brought down to the latest date, and is considered in 
every respect trustworthy. Yet the volume for 1877, 
just published, contains no notice of the marriage of 
George Victor Drogo Montagu, Viscount Mandeville, 
eldest son and heir-apparent of the Duke of Manchester, 
with Consuelo, daughter of Antonio Yznaga del Valle, of 
New York, which took place in this city last Spring, 
An oversight like this in so accurate a work as Burke's 
Peerage needs to be explained. 


Tue eccentric young King of Bavaria has, like 
other mortals, had his little love affair. The lady was 
his cousin, the Princess Sophie, and the first cause o% 
attraction was ber cleverness as an amateur singer aya 
actress, During their betrothal she frequently sang. 
Elsa in costume to the King’s Lohengrin, and the day. 
was bright and happy. But the Princess was extrava. 
gantly fond of dried fruit, which the King abominates 
as he does politics. He begged her to cease eating such 
food. She refused. The “fairy Prince’’ threw her 
marble bust out of the window, broke some furniture, 
and then, rushing to his favorite castle of Berg, he wrote 
to his uncle, Duke Maximilian, to come and take his 
daughter home, as he released her from the engage- 
ment, and the day was dark and dreary, The Princess. . 
has since married the Duke d’Alencon, a grandson of; 
Louis Philippe. 
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THE INAUGURATION OF DEMOCRATIC 
ADMINISTRATION IN LOUISIANA. 


RANCIS T. NICHOLLS and ex-Mayor Wiltz, 
of New Orleans, were peaceably inaugurated 
Governor and Lieutenant-Governor of Lonisiana, 
respectively, at noon on Monday, January 8th. 
The ceremony was similar to’ that attending the 
investiture of General Wade Hampton with execu- 
tive functions in South Carolina, being held in the 
open air, and possessing the elements of a popular 
demonstration. The signal tor the assemblage of 
the multitude was the discharge of a cannon in 
front of the City Hall. Within a half-hour the 
entire space of Lafayette Square became a dense 
mass of people, and as the crowds continued to 
arrive, they filled Camp and other adjoining streets 
until there were nearly 40,000 men in the neighbor- 
hood. While this vast audience was thus gathering, 
the 4,300 seats in St. Patrick’s Hall, that had been 
provided for ladies, were speedily filled, and be- 
tween 2,000 and 3,000 ladies found standing-room 
in the aisles and galleries and on the balcony 
of the building which fronts on the square. Messrs. 
Nicholls and Wiltz reached the Hall at one o’clock. 
The horses were unhitched, and the carriages 
drawn by the mu!titude through the crowd to the 
steps. Accompanied by the State officers, Gov- 
ernor-elect Nicholls went out on the balcony, their 
appearance being the signal for the loudest demon- 
strations of satisfaction. When the cheering had 
partially died away, Judge Saucier approached, 
and administered the oath to Mr. Nicholls, the Rev. 
B. M. Palmer D.D., offered a prayer, and the new 
Governor delivered a brief, even-tempered and 
deliberate address, The enunciation of his prin- 
ciples was followed by another outburst of enthu- 
siasm, which for a time was beyond restraint. 
Upon tke restoration of quietude, the other State 
officers were sworn in, and Father Allen pro- 
nounced the benediction. 

While this popular ceremony was in progress, 
Mr. Packard was hurriedly inaugurated as the 
Republican Governor by Chief Justice Ludeling in 
the State House, just as Mr. Chamberlain had been 
in South Carolina, under armed protectiun. On the 
following day, as detailed in our last issue, the 
Democratic Administration gained possession of all 
the public buildings except the State House, with- 
out the loss of a life or the firing of a shot. 





THE SNOW BLOCKADE ON LONG 
ISLAND. 
HE snow-storm which followed so closely the 
advent of the New Year was one of the 
heaviest that has been known for a generation at 
least. The road of the Long island Railway, east 
of Riverhead, was entirely blocked for nearly a 
week, during which time there were six engines 
and about one hundred men constantly at work 
clearing the track. Our sketch illustrates the 
method of this labor, and shows the effect of a force 
of four locomotives plowing their way in the vicinity 
of Peconic. As the snow drifted in behind them 
it was impossible to go back. This retarded the 
work very greatly, water for the boilers having to 
be carried in buckets from the nearest dwellings. 
During this Winter similar scenes have been un- 
usually common to most of the roads in the eastern 
section of the country; and it is noticeable that, as 
et, there has not been any serious blockade in the 
‘ar West, where interruptions of travel during the 
Winter months are daily expected. 
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FRANCIS T, NICHOLLS, THE DEMOCRATIC GOVERNOR OF LOUISIANA, INAUGURATED JANUARY 8TH. 


METROPOLITAN CHARITIES. 
A BUTCHER’S SoOUP-HOUSE IN FULTON MARKET. 
HARITY is beautiful at all times, whether it 
/ begins at home or in the Sandwich Islands. 
It is particularly prepossessing in this cruel Winter, 
when to the severity of nature is added the stagna- 
tion of business. In a large city like New York 








there must necessarily be in times like these a 
crystallization of misery, as it were; a kaleido- 
scopic condensation of it, which might well deter 
the philosopher of optimism. To alleviate that 
misery is the problem presented to every man 
whose brain pulsates with the blood of philan- 
thropy. Having the miracle of the loaves and 
fishes as a guide, one cannot do better than begin 


SNOW-PLOW ON THE LONG ISLAND RAILROAD ENDEAVORING TO CLEAR THE TRACK. 


by feeding the hungry, and although the establisl,. 
ment of soup-houses and kindred institutions of 
physical comfort has often been denounced as 
an incentive to pesper indolence, the indisputa- 
ble fact remains that he who gives the worthy poor 
a chance for a meal makes no mistake, however 
much his charity may be abused. It has been 
the privilege of an artist and writer connected 
with this paper to witness the distribution of soup 
and bread at the Fulton Market by a gentleman 
whose noble nature is only equaled by his mod- 
esty. We refer to the.free kitchen in. the base- 
ment at the northwest corner of the market, started 
by a kind-hearted wholesale butcher, whom we will 
call McCormick, and aided and abetted by every 
warm-hearted dealer in the place. The commend- 
able institution has been in existence about three 
weeks. What was seen will be found graphically 
set forth in the pictures. 


WAITING FOR THE VERDICT. 


It was a snowy day of last week, a swirling, ed- 
dying day, and just the day, in fact, when a man 
would appreciate a good dinner at home—a din- 
ner served in a cozy room, where the flame-shad- 
ows of the cheerful grate-fire danced merrily on 
the walls. Outside the door of the basement 
of the Fulton Market Free Kitchen were massed, 
in a ragged, eager, hungry line, the clamorous 
applicants for soup. They were not disorderly, 
they did not hustle each other, and yet, be- 
neath all their reserve, which was materially pro- 
pagated by the presence of a policeman, could 
be detected the communistic fierceness which 
comes of hunger. Big men there were, and, 
sandwiched among them, little children. At in- 
tervals in the line could be seen a tiny girl with a 
kettle, and a prospective desire in her blue eyes to 
take some nourishment home to asick mother or sis- 
ter. Long before the appointed hour for opening 
the basement these people had gathered, and as 
the moments passed and the snowflakes touched 
them with their chill benison, the line increased in 
size, straggling around the corner of Beekman 
Street, and presenting the grim panorama of 
hungry faces staring into the kitchen through the 
glass door on the west side of the market. The 
waiting ones passed their time in chaffing each 
other and in commenting upon the quality of the 
soup within, whose savory recommendation stole 
out upon the wintry air, and occasionally incited 
the queue to the very verge of a struggle. 


SAMPLING THE SOUP. 


If anything was needed to complete the pleasur- 
able agony of the crowd, it was the spectacle of 
some well-fed, comfortable-looking, blue-smoucked 
butcher, tasting the soup at the request of the phil- 
anthropic progenitor of the charity. At such a 
time there would go up a humorous moan from 
the expectant ones, which would cause the sampler 
to pause, spoon-in-hand, and gaze curiously upon 
the throng in the stormy street outside. We were 
also accorded the honor of tasting the soup—it 
was fish chowder on the occasion of our visit— 
and we can bear witness to its palatable wholesome- 
ness. ‘It’s made out of first-class haddock and 
cod,’’ said our informant, ‘‘ and you can’t get any 
better soup at Delmonico’s, even if there is more 
style about it there.” Beyond a doubt, the soup 
was —_ good, and one was strangely tempted to 
empty the bowl. It could not be done, however, in 
the face of the noisy misérables who stamped on 
the snowy pave outside, and shaded their eager 
eyes with their far from clean hands, in order tu 
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peer into the cellar. Right here, it may be well to 
say that the kitchen is simply a long and narrow 
room, with a table running in an L about it, and 
behind that table a corresponding shelf, on which 
were piled tempting heaps of bread-and-butter. 
The thirty-gallon kettle containing the soup was 
in one corner near a glittering heap of quart mugs. 
On the Beekman Street side was a bench against 
the wall, and in red letters on the beam above, ran 
the kindly words, ‘‘ Seats reserved for ladies.’’ 


STIRRING TIMES. 


Tasting the soup was bad enough, but when the 
sable attendant lazily inserted a dipper and stirred 
the delicious compound in a reckless way, it was 
almoxt more than the famished holders of tickets 
could bear, From one end of the line to the other ran 
a hungry howl, which accelerated the footsteps of 
gamins a block away. This same attendant seemed 
to take an Iago delight in his tantalizing occupa- 
tion. He would softly lift a dipper full of | toa 
proper altitude, and let it slowly and softly fall into 
the streaming receptacle, taking care that the 
prime bits of the fish and the succulent vegetables 
should be well displayed in the operation. It was 
kindness, however, for it was simply a dramatic 
action, which added to the zest of the appetites that 
were soon to be appeased. ‘ We are simply wait- 
ing for Nichols, our market policeman,” said 
Mr. McCormick, ‘If you write anything about this, 
mention Nichols. He’s a noble fellow, who gives 
his off-time to superintend the crowd when the 
doors are open. These gentlemen,’ pointing to 
the ruddy-faced, good-natured individuals in the 
smock-frocks, ‘‘ give bits of meat and fish, and 
other trifles. Mr. Mott gave us the kettle. We 
manage to feed about four hundred daily, and 
hope to be able to do it right straight along. Ah! 
here’s Nichols now.” 


THE MOTHER OF THE MARKET. 


As soon as the officer arrived the doors were 
opened, and the sea of squalor flowed in and 
surged up against the counter. Not all at once, 
because Nichols’s quick eye and strong arm com- 
bined to fish out the little ones and give them the 
first chance. So it happened that almost in an in- 
stant the place was fiiled with diminutive specimens | 
of hunger, whose voracious descent upon the quart 
mugs made one feei like erying and laughing at 
once. The one who kept them in order, who 
moved among them with mock reprimands and 
genuine kindness, was a matronly market-woman, 
whose corpulent body is none too large to contain 
the soul which she evidently possesses. We shall 
never forget the tender solicitude she displayed in | 
watching two little girls who were consuming their 
soup and bread with a hungry precipitation, tem- 
pered with a feminine reserve. 


THE HEAT OF THE ENGAGEMENT. 


There was no reserve upon the part of the boys 
who swarmed into the place. They attacked their 





soup as Napoleon might have attacked a redoubt, 
and were not a bit backward in saying. ‘*‘ Another 
piece of bread, mister, please.””’ They represented | 
every variety of homeless boy, from the young gen- 
tleman with a piece of cord for a suspender to the 
stylish bootblack with his box upon his back. One | 
of our pictures illustrates the scene when the 
battle was at its height, and the soup, heated as it 
was, was getting the worst of it. Every motion 
signified the most intense action, and as the spoons 


were plied, the steam rose above the row of heads | — 


and floated out into the street, to drive the ‘‘ second 
table” to madness. While they were in tle ecstasy 
of their enjoyment we left them, Pores a pic- 
ture of momentary happiness which time can never 
dull. 


FUN. 


A CORONER’S jury, in the case of a man who was 
killed by a falling icicle, rendered the verdict that 
he *‘ died of hard drink,”’ 


THERE is no position in this life more unhealthy 
than that of being the “ oldest Freemason.”’ He is 
dying pretty much all the time, of late. 


“Dip you do nothing to resuscitate the body ?” 
was recently asked of a witness at a coroner's in- 
quest. ‘Yes, sir; we searched the pockets,’ was 
the reply, 

A BROOKLYN girl was asked by a very thin 
gentleman if she didn’t think she could learn to 
love him. ‘I might if you was stuffed,’ was the 
laughing reply. 

Two acquaintances meeting on a wet day, one 
greeted the other with: ‘‘ Beautiful rain, this! 
Fetching things out of the ground.”’ Second Friend 
(disconsolately): ‘‘Hope not, sir; hope not. Got 
two wives there, sir.”’ 


EVERY time there comes a heavy snow storm the 
charitable man, before leaving the breakfast table, 
tells the servant-girl to save the bottom buckwheat 
cake and divide it among the poor. In this region 
the poor are not very fat. 

AFTER an Arctic lover has sat up with his girl 
three or four hundred hours, it is no uncommon 
thing for the young lady’s papa to come flounder- 
ing in from another snow-hut and ask the pleasure 
of the young man's company to breakfast. 


A MEMBER of aclub objected to the publication 
of the list of the meeting nights of the club, 
because,” he said, “if it’s published, we married 
men will have to account for the off-nights.”’” The 
motion to publish was lost. 


A COUNTRYMAN bargained with a California pho- 
tographer for a half-length picture of himself at | 
half-price, and when the artist delivered a fine view | 
of the subject from the waistband down, the victim- | 
ized sitter indulged in remarks more forcible than | 
polite. 

THE bored of managers— Editors. Shaky business 
—Playing with dice. Have an ‘‘i”’ to your toilet or 
*t will be to let. A chowder head—The head of a 
vodfish. A girl of pluck—The one who picks posies. 
When is a friend bound to “stick ’’?—When he 
carries a cane. 

ENGLAND’S national air, ‘‘God Save the Queen,”’ 
will have to be elaborated in order to include the 
added honors of the sovereign. Now it must read: 
**God save Victoria, by the grace of God, of the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland 
Queen, and of the Colonies and dependencies 
thereof, Empress of India, Defender of the Faith.” 
It will henceforth be rendered as a recitative. 








TWO young attorneys were wrangling for a long 
time before Judge Knox, of Virginia, over a point 
oflaw. His Honor rendered his decision, and the 
sprig who had lost iraprudently remarked: ‘ Your 
Honor, there’s a growing opinion that all the fools 
are not dead yet.’ ‘Certainly,’’ answered the 
Court, with an unruffled good-humor; ‘I quite 
agree with you, Mr. Blank, and congratulate you 
upon your healthy appearance.”’ 

SHE had succeeded in marrying her son, and 
naturally undertook the management Of his house- 
hold. Presently the son died, but she continued to 
advise, direct and worry generally her daughter-in- 
law. Then the daughter-in-law married again, but 
still the old lady insisted on bossing things. A 
friend essayed to convine her that she could have 
no possible right to inte” —that the new husband 
was nothing to her. ing?” she cried; “*he 
nothing to me? Wr not his stepmother-in- 


| to that horri: le smoky chimney in time. 
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EVERY LADY HER OWN DRESSMAKER. 
Use ‘‘LApy’s JOURNAL ” FASHIONS. 


Tue present supply of Fall and Winter Fashions 
was never before equaled, either in point of style, 
elegance, comfort or becomingness. A little indi- 
vidual taste and judgment will satisfactorily deter- 
mine the selecting of patterns found among our 
new Polonaises, Basques, Cloaks, Sacques and 
Overskirts for ladies, misses or girls. Entire out- 
fits for boys of all ages, and gentlemen’s under- 
wear patterns are liberally provided. A Cata- 
logue and Winter Supplement of Lapy’s JourNaL 
Fashions will be mailed, post-free, on receipt of a 
three-cent stamp. Large and complete Catalogue, 
with handsome cloth cover, 75 cts.; paper cover, 
50 cts. Also, our Colored Fashion-Plate, securely 
packed on roller, for $1; Tinted Plate, 40 cts. 

For any of the above, address, FRANK LESLtIz’s 
PATTERN DEPARTMENT, 298 Broadway, N.Y. 








VIENNA ROLLS. 
Full directions for making the celebrated 
Vienna Rolls, as made with the Royal Baking 
Powder at the Centennial, sent free. Address, 


toyal Baking Powder Company, New York.— 
Exchange. 
Dr. T. Felix Gouraud’s Oriental Cream, or 


Indorsed by the fashionable world. 
and of druggists. $1.50 per bottle. 


Magical Beautifier. 
48 Bonp St., N. Y., 


Frank Leslie’s 


Lady’s Journal. 


The Earliest and Most Thorough Fashion 
Journal in America. 





Containing the very latest. French and English styles ; 
Ample intelligence in all that relates to dress ; 

All the records of Fashion, Society, etc. 

Serial and complete stories by eminent authors—ad- 


mitted by all to be the very best stories for American 
families. 





PUBLISHED EVERY FRIDAY. 
Price 10 Cents a Number, $4 a Year, 
Frank Leslie, 


537 PEARL STREET, NEw YORK. 





Perfection of Mechanism ! 
THE LIGHT-RUNNING 





Landscape Gardening.—Geo. T. N. Cottam, 
formerly of the Central Park, lays out parks and pleasure 
grounds, and attends to gardening operations generally. 
Address by letter, care of Frank Leslie, Esq., 537 Pearl | 
Street, N. Y., to whom advertiser refers by permission. | 

Asthma.—Thousands of the worst cases of Asthma 
have been relieved by using Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy 
for Asthma, In no case of purely asthmatic character 
has it failed to give prompt relief. No danger need be 
apprehended from its use, 





Help for the weak, nervous and debilitated; chronic 
and p:inful diseases cured without medicine. Electric | 
Jelts and other appliances, all about them, and how to 
distinguish the genuine from the spurious. Bok, with 
full particulars, mailed free. Address, PULVERMACHER 
GaLvanic Co., 292 Vine Street, Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Magic Lantern and 100 Slides for $100, 
E. & H. T. Antnony & Co., 591 Broadway, N. Y., 
opposite Metropolitan, Hotel. Chromos and Frames, 


Stereoscopes and Views, Graphoscopes, Mecaiethoscopes, 
Albums and Photographs of Celebrities. Vhoto-I.antern 
Slides a specialty. Manufacturers of Photographic Mate- 
rials. Awarded First Premium at Vienna Exposition. 


A Gift.—J. L. Patten & Co., 162 William Street, 
New York, will send every reader of Frank Le¥siiz’s 
ILLUSTRATED N&WSPAPER, who will send them their 
address and a three-cent stamp for postage, a sample 
package of TRANSFER Picturgs, with a book of instruc- 
tions. These pictures are highly colored, beautiful, and 
are easily transferred to any object so as to imitate the 
most beautiful painting. 


Smoky Chimneys. — Puff! comes the smoke 
down the chimney into the parlor while you are enter 
taining friends, and all on accountof not having attended 
The Spiran 
Drart cures such; fuel can be saved, and the heat in- 
creased, by using this valuable invention. A st»mp 
inclosed to HENRY CoLForD, 726 Sansom Street, Philadel- 
phia, and you will receive in return a circular, with 





Dr. B. C. PERRY, Dermat logist, of 16 vears’ practice 
at 49 Bond Street, New York, cures with SPECIAL PRE- 
SCRIPTIONS FALLING, LOSS OF, and PREMATURE 
GRAY HAIR, DRY. MOIST and SCALY DANDRUFF, 
SORENESS and ITCHING of the head, ECZEMA PAR- 
REGO, RING-WORM. BLACK-HEADS and PIMPLES 
on the face (Acne and Sycosis), MOTH-PATCHES, 
FRECKLES, and all eruptive and other SKIN and SCALP 
diseases. Call or send for circular. 








Prof. Hall’s Magic Compound 
is the only preparation, one package of which 
will force the beard to grow thick and heay 
on the smoothest face (without yi) in 21 
days in every case, or money cheertu ly re- 


Funded. 25 cents per packa postpaid; 3 for 
} fun EW. JONES, Ashland, Mass. 


To Bill Posters. 


Send to this Office a Statement of your Posting Facili- 
ties, the number of Bill Boards and Location, and Price’ 
for Posting, as follows: 

No. of Half Sheet Bills. 

“ct One oe “ 
Two 
Three ‘ 
Streamers, size from 10 to 30 Sheets, 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 





“ 
“ “ 


“ 








ever - blooming 
pot - grown, 
post-paid, on 


beautiful 
Monthly Roses, 
sent safely by mail, 
receipt of $1. 


Eight 


Roses 


Seeds 


Plants 


25 varieties choice Flower 
Seeds sent, post-paid, for $1. 

Special Price-List of Vegetable 
Seeds sent to market gardeners and 
dealers on application. 

Our Descriptive Catalogue 
of Seeds and Plants will be sent free 
to all who apply. Address, 


BENJ. A. ELLIOTT & Co., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 








ner? 





MRS. TYNN’S 
TUCK MEASURE. 
Beautiful, artistic and indestructible. Afeasures any 
width. Invaluable for hand sewing aud a wonderful as- 
sistant to any machine tucker. Forwarde |, postpaid, for 
10 cents. MRS. R. B. TYNN, Box 3235, New York City. 








“DOMESTIC™ 


It does not irritate the nerves or tire 
the muscles; recommended by physicians. Double-thread 





sewing-machine. 


Lock stitch ; Automatic, self-regulating Tension and 
Take-up; compensating journal, and noiseless movement. 
Uses the largest Shuttle; has most room under the arm; 
produces the best work in greatest variety. ‘‘ Domestic ”’ 
SEWING-MACHINE Co., New YORK, CuHIcaGo, and all lead- 
ing cities. 





‘ 
$5 UNCLE SAM’ PRESS. 
Chase 314x5% ; Outfit, 4 styles type, etc. , $5. 
5 ‘Best’ self-inking, with outfit. $6.50. 
‘Best’ Press, No. 2, with outfit, $10. 
45 Evans Jobber. Stamp for Catalogue. 


? W. C. EVANS, 50 N. Ninth St., Philadelphia. 


POLLAK & CO., 
Manufacturers of Meerschaum Pipes 
& Holders. Repairing, Boiling, etc. 

Wholesale and Retail. 
27 John St., N. Y. P. 0. Box 5009. 

SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1877, By 
b remiiting $5 you will have the paper mailed to your 
post-office regularly for the year; and will also receive a 
Souvenir from the Centennial,worth, possibly, $500, $500, 
$200, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be price- 
less as a Veritable Souvenir of the Great Exhibition. 





TRUTH I8 MIGHTY! 
Professor Martinez, the great Spanish 
Beer and Wisard, will for BO> Cents, 
with your age, height, color of eyes and 
lock of hair, send to you a correct picture 
of your fature husband or wife, initials of \ So= 
real name, the time and place where you \im 
will first meet, and the date of marriage. 
Address, Prof. MARTINEZ, 42 Province 
&t., Boston, Mass, This ss we humbug { 





BUSINESS, PLEASURE, MEN, BOYS 
Buy the SELF-INKING Columbian. 
Strongest, Cheapest, Best, will do 
the work ofa $200 press. 4x6, $14; 
5x74, $27; 6x9, $37; 8x12, $60. 
Good Card Press, type, roller. ink, 
etc., $5. Send stamp for catalogue 
to Curtis & Mitcheil, Type Founders, 
No. 21 Brattle St., Boston, Mass. 
Established 1847. 














T PAYS to sell our Rubber Hand Printing Stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. HARPER & BRO., Cleveland, O. 





Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie’s 
Illustrated Almanac 
Illustrated Almanac 
Illustrated Almanac 
1877. 
1877. 
1877. 


BIGHT CHROMOS IN OIL. 
BIGHT CHROMOS IN OIL. 
SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 
SEVENTY BEAUTIFUL ENGRAVINGS. 


Price only fifty cents by mail, postage paid. Sent 
direct to FRANK Lesiig, 537 Pearl Street, New York, or 


ask your newsdealer for it, 





ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s Popular Monthly, Vols. I. and II., Wow Ready. 


Bound in extra muslin, ink-and-gol.: stamp, each volume embracing about 700 pages, 6 frontispiece engravings 


lanecous reading ever published. Price, per volume, $2. 


} and colored plates, and over 600 illustrations, making desirable Gift Books—the cheapest Bound Books of miscel- 


*,* Sent to any address by mail, postage paid, on receipt of price 


Frank Leslie’s Historical Register of the Centennial Exposition. 


A complete panorama of the preparation, progress, and closing of our Success!ul Exhibition. 






same size as FRANK LESLIE’s ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPE 
frontispiece giving views of the Exhibition Grounds; 
to the Sister Nations. 


every family in the laad. 


Price in Cloth Bindings, Gold-and-Ink Stamp 
“ ad 
77 


“ 


“ Half 
“« Fall 


Morocco “ 


te ao iT % 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl St., New York. 





The page is the 


and the b. ok contains over 350 pp. full of illustrations, with 
colored plates of the progress of the Nation, and Welcome 
The Flags of all Countries, as displayed at the Exhibition; fac-simile of the Declaration of 
Independence, etc, Bound in elegant bindings, with beautiful designs. 


It makes a b.ok that will claim a place in 


oe 


SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT. 


ver anxious to furnish our 
readers with the very best and 
Freshest literary novelties, we take 
much pleasure in announcing that 


we shall commence, in No.611 of 


Frank Leslie’s 


CHIMNEY CORNER 


the publication of a new romantic 
and absorbing story of contempo- 
raneous interest, entitled, 


MONTAGUE; 


Or 


The Belle of the Matinee 
Written by the popular playwright 


and novelist, 


MR. CHARLES GAYLER 


AUTHOK OF 


“OUT OF THE STREETS,” “PET,” ‘‘THE ROMANCE 
OF A POOR YOUNG GIRL,” “FRITZ, 
THE EMIGRANT,” 
ETC., ETO. 
Mr. Gayler’s diversified and 
long experience in ali that concerns 
the stage as dramaiic author and 
as a manager ; his intimate ac- 
quaintance with the most promi- 


nent members of the dramatic pro- 


Jession, as well as his familiarity 


with all phases of metropolitan 
life, peculiarly fit him for the task 
he has so well performed in this, 
his latest story. 


In the ever-changing scenes of 


“MONTAGUE,” 


the ‘inner life” of the stage will be 
revealed. The trials and triumphs, 
the joys and sorrows, the sunshine 
and clouds of the artist's career, 
are presented, forming a series of 
vivid pictures of Life behind the 
Scenes, Life in the Salons and the 
Boudoir, Life in the Clubs, in the 
Streets, at the Watering places, 
among the Good and the Bad, the 
Rich and the Poor. 


The characters are all drawn 
From life, and many of the most 
notable and popular actors and 
actresses of the day, the belles of 
society and devotees of fashion, 
are introduced in this remarkable 
work, which will be found to be at 
once romantic, interesting, emo- 
tional, sensational and humorous. 


With No. 611 and also with 


No. 612 of Frank Leslie’s 
Chimney Corner we shail 
issue an Eight-Page Supplement 
gratuitously, in order to enable us 
to furnish our readers with a larger 
installment of this great story than 
we could possibly give in our regu- 
lar edition. Several new and en- 
tertaining features will be found 








in these Supplements. 
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Colonnade Hotel, 


FIFTEENTH AND CHESTNUT STS., PHILADELPHIA. 
The most centrally located, and on principal promenade. 
COMPLETE IN EVERY DEPARTMENT. 
Terme, $4 and $4 50 per day. Elegant Accommodations. 





~~~ 








Imitation Gola Watches 
5. $20 and $25each. C Shains 
$2 to $13, to match. Jewelry ofthe same. 
Sent C.0.D., by Express. Sendstamp for 
Tiestrated Cireular CoLLINS METAL WATCH 
Factory, 335 Broadway, New York. Box 3696 














c i 85 Nassau St., 
THE AMATEUR ARTISAN. Qitice> 85 Nassau St, 
No. 2 contains new designs, fall’ a “for scroll-sawing; 
Revolving-fraine, Ink-stand, Flower-stand for 5 Flower- 
pots, Card-basket with Stand. Articles about Eolian 
Harp, Leather Flowers, Bark-work, both of which with 
designs. Poems. Puzzles, Etc. Single Coples, 20 cents; 
Subscription, $2.25 a year. Liberal commissions paid 
to reliable agente, 


NOTICE. We have the 
largest and best selling 
Stationery Packagein the 
World, it contains {3 
sheets of paper, (8 enve!l- 


pencil, penholder , golden pen ,and a piece of Valuable 
Sewell, y. © omplete sample package, with elegant gold-plated 
sleeve buttons, and ladies’ fashionable fancy Set, pin and 
as paid, 25 cents. 5 packages, with assorted Jew- 
‘BR i De Patent Lever Watch free to all agents. 


E & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y- 


TWELVE 


articles in one. The LLOYD COMBINATION. Can be used 
as a Pencil, Penholder and Pen, Eraser, Penknife, Envelope 
opener, Paper cutter Rubber, Se wing Machine Thread 
Cutter, and for Rinping Seams, Cutting off Hooks and Eyes, 
Buttons, Erasing Blots, &c Size of a common pencil, is 
heavily nickel plated, and will last a lifetime. Agents are 
coining money and say itis the best selling articie out. 
Sample 25 cents, Six for «. Extraordinary inducements 
to Agents. Send for sample half-dozen and canvass your 


BRIDE & CO., 769 Broadway, N. Y. 





STATIONERY PACKAGES, and 81X of 
pe lior a COMBINATION for TWG 
S. BRIDE &C 
Dott [Grcadease New York. 
Ff NTERNATIONAL DETECTIVE OFFICE, No. 229 


Broadway, New York, Room 53. All kinds of informa- 
tion and testimony (if existing) procured for lawyers and 
others. Legal Papers served promptly. Theft and rascality 
of all kinds ferreted out. Debts collected, etc. Experienced 
and relis . male and female detectives always on hand. 
Try us . PRE NDE! RG: AST. 


A LUCRATIVE BUSINESS. 


(@ WE WANT 500 MORE FIRST-CLASS 
SEWING MACHINE ACENTS, AND 500 
MEN OF ENERCY AND ABILITY TO LEARN 
THE BUSINESS OF SELLING SEWINC MA- 
CHINES. COMPENSATION LIBERAL, BUT 
VARYING ACCORDINC TO ABILITY, CHAR=- 
ACTER AND QUALIFICATIONS OF THE 
ACENT. FOR PARTICULARS, ADDRESS 


Wilson Sewing Machine Co., Chicago, 


827 & | 829 Broadway, | New York, or New Orleans, La. 


UBSCRIBE NOW (for this Paper for 1877. By 
WO remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to 
your Post Office regularly for the year, and will a'so re- 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial worth possibly 








$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and. if of Jess value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition. 

Young America Press Co., 





53 MURRAY ST., NEW YORK, 

olJest houxe in the cowntry in the business, sell the 
cheapest and best hand and 
self-inking [ etewewver,. I presses. 
Be ay nee ene ow bed ade. 
We well a 4 for TWO ‘DOLL Aus, oan x 
rmininra prt he. for FIVE 
DOLLAR: ene rt Horivay PRESENT. 


_ Circulars free. Specimen Book of Type, Cuts, &c. in cents. 


EMPIRE LAUNDRY, 
329 to 343 East 53d Street. 
Branco Orrices: 42 University Place, cor. 11th Street, 
and 345 4th Ave 

Gents’ and Family Linen, Lace Curtains, Laces. 
lankets. Window Shades, Crumb and Dancing Cloths, 
and every description of Laundry Work. Collars ani 
Cufls equal to Troy Work. 

Goods Called for and Delivered. 


aRINTING oe Sere. 
PRESSES. ! Hand-Inkers, 3 to #20. 


Large Illustrated Catalogue for § Self-Inkers, #6 to &359. 
two 9 stamps. J. COOK & CO., Mir's, West ‘Meriden, Ct. 


PART ll. NOW IN PRESS 


Jules Verne’s New Story, 


MICHAEL STROGOFF, 


From Moscow to Irkoutsk, 
Translated from the French by E. G. Walraven, 








Will soon be ready, and for sale at all news-stands 
and book-store< The book is beautifully illustrated, 
bound in stiff paper covers, and sold at the popular price, 


20 CENTS. 


Be sure to buy and finish this best work of this most 
remarkable writer. Admirers of ‘The Mysterious 
Island,” ‘*Three Thousand Leagues Under the Sea,” 
“From the Earth to the Moon,” etc., etc., have a rich 
treat before them in 


Michael Strogoff. 


Ask your newsdealer for it, or send 20 
receive the book by return mail, postpaid. 


cents, and 


The complete work will be printed on extra paper, 
fully illustrated, with beautifully designed cloth cover, 
ink and gold stamp, Price $1.00; in paper cover, 50 cents. 
Address, 

Frank Leslie, Publisher, 537 Pearl St., N. Y. 
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LITERATURE, 


Land of the Pharaohs. By Thomas W. Knox. 


Poem : Memories of St. Mary Magdalene’s, London.— 
Prayer. 

Fatima. Story of an Egyptiam Nurse. By Sara Keables 
Hunt. 


Spanish Poem. —Divining Rod.—Sycamore of the Virzin 

Story: Cry from the Depths. 

Bethlehem. 

Idol Makers and Venders. 

Mis-read Passages of Scripture. 

Poem: ‘Give us this Day our Daily Bread. 

E-sential Harmony of Believers. 

Effective Sermons.—Origin of Church 
Pocket-book ? 

Raphael. 

Raphael’s Picture of the Transfiguration. 
Barr. 

Home Pulpit. By the Editor. 

Mongol Devotion.—Revival of Religious Sentiment in 
Rome. 

Red Thrushes Defending a Nest. 

Little Brigand. 

Prayer Meeting. 

Poem: Resurrection of Christ. —A Skeptic Tested. 

Papal Tiara and Keys.—Memento Mori Watch. 

Mourner. 

Invalid’s Portion. 

Poem: Recovery from Sickness.—Poem: Cailed Aside. 

Peasant of the Pyrenees. 

Some Sundays in London. 
Rector of Grace Church, New York. 

Poem: The Young Man whom Jesus Loved.—Poem: My 
Darling’s Shoes. —Dr. Judson and the Burmese Boy. 

A Boy without a Home. 

Hunting the Orang-outang, Borneo, 

Poem: Sunrise.—Which is it to Be ?—Church of St. An- 
thony, Padua. —Cruelty to Animals. 

Woodcutter’s Cabin. 

As a Tale that is Told. 

Widow of the Organist.—Human Victim Offered to the 
Gods, 

Quinine and the Trees that produce it.—Diana of the 

Ephesians. 

Blanford Church, Petersburg, Va —Hard Work.~— 

Poem: My Blessings. —Conversion of Albert Barnes. 


By Rev. T. R. Slicer. 


” 


Pews. —Whose 


By Amelia E. 


By Henry C. Potter, D.D., 


Old 





Poem: Incentives to Activity. —They Waited. 

Late Cardinal Antonelli 

On a Lee Shore. 

Brief Temperance Lecture.—Poem: King of the Cradle. 
Story of Margaret de Roberval. 

Moral Courage. 


Poem: With all your Might. 
Mammy. 
Poem: ‘What is a Noble Life?” By Rev. J. R. Mac- 


duff, D.D. 
Rainy Night Sermon. 
Ezekiel’s Group of Religious Liberty. 
Mauvaises Terres. 


Poem: Faith.—Twenty second of February. 
Loutie A. Waiker.—Poem: The Waif.—The Court of the 
Pagoda, Benares, 


Storm on the Bernese Oberland. 

Wit and Wisdom of Children. 

Train the Working Power. —Teaching Children Courage. 
The Little Match Girl. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den.—Poem: Life Tapestry. 
Incidents in the Life of Rev. Gideon Ousley. 


Poem: My Creed. By J. G. Whittier. 
Frien:!ship between Animals. 
Poem: Music, 


Grand Funeral Cortége, Venice. 


About Curious Trees —Poem: Nothing Lost. 
Conscientious Dog. 
Poem: Origin of Dimples.—Sensible Animal.—Peculiar 


Combat.—Can Birds Converse ? 
Dogs of St. Bernard. 
Pastor’s Light. 
Incident in the Life of George Washington. 
Poem: Hard. Close Man.—Ixthus, 
Deadheadism. 
A Time to Laugh. 
At Home and Abroad, 
Missions, 
Unto Him. 
Editor’s Portfolio. 
Editor’s Letter Book. 
Editor’s Library Table. 
Odds and Ends. 
February 
Music—The New Song. 


ENGRAVINGS. 


Land of the Pharaohs: The Pyramids, Sphynx, Ascend- 
ing the Great Pyramid—lInside the Great Pyramid, 
View of the Nile—Ancient Egyptian Car—Kgyptian 
Sarcophagus, View of Cairo, Ancient Egyptian Lamps, 
View, Avenue Serapeum, Vault of the Serapeum— 
Egyptian Mummied Bull, Fellah Woman, Pharaoh's 
Daughters, Egyptian Lotus — Egyptian Potter— 
Mummy Cases, Descending First Rapids, Cataract of 
the Nile, A Court in Cairo—Ancient Egyptian Saw- 
ing Wood—Ancient Egyptian Flint Implements, 
Poor Peasants, Shadoof—Egyptian Water Jars— 
Egyptian Water Carriers, 

Prayer. 

Divining Rods. 

Sycamore of the Virgin. 

A Cry from the Depths. 

Women of Bethlehem. 

Making Hindoo Idols, 

Dealer in Gods, Kydrapore. 

Raphael. 

Transfiguration, by Raphacl. 

Charity, from a Painting by Raphael. 

Raphael’s fomb at Rome. 

And he was angry and would not go in. 

Illuminated Text. 

Mongol Worship. 

Red Thrushes Defending a Nest. 

Little Brigand. 

Papal Tiara and Keys. 

Memento Mori Watch. 

Invalid, Illustration. 

Peasant of the Pyrences. 

Mr. Spurgeon. Portrait. 

Mr. Spurgeon’s Birth-place. 


‘“In typographical excellence, 





Mr. Spurgeon’s Tabernacle, London. 
Mr. Spurgeon Preaching. 

Bedtime. 

Very Sleepy. 

Hunting the Orang outang, in Borneo, 
Which is it to be? 
Church of St. Anthony, 
W. odcu'ter’s Cabin. 
Fletcher’s Ride. 

Do tell me if there is Danger. 

The Organist’s Widow. 

A Human Sacrifice offered to the Gods. 
Diana of the Ephesians—two views. 
The Trees that produce Quinine. 

Old Wianford Church. 
Cardinal Antonelli. 
On a Lee Shore. 
Margaret de Roberval. 

Margarct de Roberval and the Bears, 
Mammy. 

Mauvaises Terres. 

The Rich Glutton and Lazarus. 
Ezekiel’s Group of Religious Liberty. 
The Waif. 

Court of the Pagoda, Benares, 

Storm in the Bernese Oberland. 

Little Match Girl. 

Daniel in the Lions’ Den. 

Music. 

Grand Funeral Cortége, Venice. 

A St. Bernard Dog. 

Proverbs. 

Six Illustrations—Deadheadism. 

New Anglican Church in Palermo, Italy 


Padua, 





Portrait. 


in the number, variety and beauty of its illustrations, and in the style of its 


letter-press, it will compare with any similar English publication.’ —Home Journal. 


‘*This magazine is the best of the kind we have seen issued from the American press.’’—Chicago Pilot. 


‘It exceeds anything of the kind that has ever been put out.” —The American Lutheran, York, Pa. 


‘It is a whole eagle-flight ahead of any publication of its kind.”—Kd. Baptist Visitor, Balto., Md. 


Subscription terms, $2.50 per annum, postage paid. Single copies sent to any address 
on receipt of 20 cents. 


{Q ROSES MAILED FREE For $f 





Improved Field, Marine, Opera 


and Tourist’s Glasses, 
Spectacles and Eye Glasses. Artificial Hu- 
man Eyes. H. WALDSTEIN, Optician, 545 
N. Y. Catalogues mailed by inclosing stamp. 





Broadway, 


SMOKY CHIMNEY 


Spiral Draft 
nials), to H to HENRY Co. ILFORD, 726 Sansom St, 





cured, fuel saved, and heat 
increased by applying the 
Send stamp for circular (with testimo- 
+» Ph hilade Iphia. 


Portraits, etc., drawn by mac machi nery. Ap- 
paratus, with instructions, by mail, only 
50c. Agents wanted. Sm:THOGRAPH Mra. 
Co., 614 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


2 . Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 cents, 
FOR ALL. 


post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N.Y. 
EMPLOYMENT Novelties 


New Chromos and 
Catalogues tree. Geo. L. Felton & Co., 


for the Holidays. 

19 Nassau St. ,.N. Y. 

i2 a day at home Agents “wanted. Outfit and 
terms free. TRUE & Co., Augusta, Maine. 

OUR NAME PRINTED on 40 Mixed Cards 

fo r loc. Cuixton Bros., Clintonville, Conn. 


siz All for $5—New Nov elties, , Jewelry, Chromos, 
New Style Stationery Packages, Etc. Ad- 
SIZ Nat. Nov. Co., 400 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 














Elegant Cards, all styles, with “name, 10c., post- 
paid. GEO. L REED & CO., Nassau, N. Y. 

















Splendid assortment of Plants sentsafely 
by express or mail, any distance. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send 3 cent stamp 
for a Address, 


z. CG. HANFORD & SON, 
Coiun bus Nursery, Columbus, Ohio. 


Mrs. & Miss STEERS’ SCHOOLS, 
No. 12 East 47th Street and 62 West 12th Street, 
Kindergarten attached to each School. 

12 East 47th Street, 












Omnibus from 




















SKIN CURE GUARANTEED. 
DISEASE 25 cts. to Dk. VANDYKE, 6 W. 16th 
St.,N.¥.; or, 1321 Green 'St., Phila, 
Samples, 3 cents. Agents wanted. S. E. Foss 
& Co,, Campello, Mass. 
1 OLDEN HILL SEMINARY for Young Ladies. 
J Bridgeport, Conn. Address, Miss EMILY NELSON. 
20 LADIES’ 
Post-paid. J. B. HUSTED, Nassau, Renss. Co., N.Y. 
I Boon AGENCY, 12 S. Seventh Street, Philadelphia. 


Describe your case and send with 

50: VISITING CARDS ina nice case, 25 cents. 
F AVORITE CARDS, with name, 10c. 
ARE BOOKS. Send stamp for Catalogue. CENTRAL 





Fancy Mixed Cards, latest styles, with name, 10c., 
postpaid. Nassau Carp Co., Nassau, New York: 


_ Agents Wanted. 


a day sure made by Agente :s call 
ing our Chromos, Crayons, Picture 
and Chromo Cards, 125 samples, worth $5, sent post- 
paid for 85 cents. Illustrated catalogue free, 

J. _ i. _BUF FORD’S SONS, BOSTON. (Established 1830. 


HOW TO MAKE MONEY FAST. 


Easy work at Home. WE START AGENTS. 
SIMPSON & SMITH, 64 Cortlandt Street, New York. 
39: testimonials received. Terms liberal. Partica- 
lars free. J. WORTH & CO., St. Louis, Mo. 


WANTED Salesmen to sell light 


Dealers, No PEDDLING. 
a year. Hotel and traveling expenses paid. 


DE FIANCE MFG. Cco., Chicago, Illinois. 
66° a week in yourown town. Terms and $5 outfi t, 
free. H. HALLETT & CO., Portland. Maine. 


ANTED! SA or rs EN at asalary of $1200 4 
year to travel and sell goods to Dealers. NO 


$10 to $2 





Each Week to Agents. Goods staple. 10,000 





Hardware to 
Salary, $1,200 
Address, 











PEDDLING. Hotel and tre aveling expenses paid. 
Address, Monitor ManuractrurtinG Co., “Cincinnati, hio. 
A MONTH.—Agents wanted 35 best 


$35 


selling articles in the world. One sample 
free, 


Address, JAY BRONSON, Detroit, Mich. 


WATCHES. Cheapest in the known world. 
Sample Watch and Outfit free to agents. For 
terms, address, CoutTeR & Co., Chicago. 


$55 $77 a Week to Agents. 


P, 0. VICKERY, 


J IG PAY to sell my RUBBER PRINTING STAMPS, 
Terms free. Address, E. 5S. MILLER. Newark, Ohio, 


o5 ] per day at home. Samples worth $5 
to free. Stimson & Co., Portland, Maine. 
NEW DEPARTURE. TRAVELING — 
Sala wante i Hotel ous. Noe PE DDLING 
7 ot t peneee 
a GRANT & CO. manutacturers of EN VELOEES 








“Samples FREE. 
Augusta, Maine. 
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—One from every county in 

the U nited States—may 


AN AGENT, 3223283 


ployment for the next eight months deliv ering Frank 
Leslie’s Illustrated Historical Register of 
the Centennial Exposition. We will negotiate 
with a limited number of GENERAL AGENTS 
who control a corps of canvassers. Address, AGENOY 
DEPARTMENT, FRANK LEsLIz’s PUBLISHING Hovuss, 537 
Pe eurl Street, New York. 


~{ UBSCRIBE NOW FOR THIS PAPER FOR 1877. Ry 
WK) remitting $5 you will have the paper mailed te your 
post-office regularly for the year ; and will also reoeive a 
ati peg + Centennial, worth, possibly, $500, 3580, 

2.0, $100, or $50; and if of less value, it will be Priee- 
-_ as a veritable Souvenir of the Great Exposiftien. 


Frank Leslie's 
Illustrated Periodicals 


$5,000 mo $5,000 
CENTENNIAL GIFT. 


"Two $750 Pianos. 
4 $60 Singer Family Sewing Machines, 
2 $250 Parlor Organ. 


493 Other Valuable Presents, 














In consequence of the Popular favor with which our 
first and second distributions, made February 22d and 
July 4th, 1876. were received, we have decided to have a 
third distribution on Dec, 25, when we will distribute pre- 
sents, including two $750 Pianos, a $250 Parlor Organ, 
and other articles of substantial value. to the aggregate 
value of $5,000. Every annual subscriber to any of Frank 
Leslie’s lilustrated Newspapers and Magazines. entered 
on our mailing-books between July Ist and fecember 
25th, 1876, will participate in this distribution Tho 
name of each subscriber is registered in our mailing- 
books, and a printed slip attached to each paper mailed, 
These ‘slips will be placed in the box and as many of the 
same drawn as presents to be distributed Thetirst drawr 
will receive the first prize, and so until all prizes are given 
away. We wil! sen’ out no tickets, but the names of all 
drawing presents with the names of presents will be 
printed on an extra sheet, and one mailed to every an- 
nual subscriber to each of our various publications, etc. 
The present drawn will be sent to the address to which 
the paper is sent, unless otherwise ordered by the 
party in interest. This will overcome the delay that 
often occurs by a loss of the Ticket in the mail, or other- 
wise.  Subscr.ptions may be sent direct to the pub- 
lishing office, or handed to any of our canvassing agents. 
We can employ more canvassers, who will find our at- 
tractive and valuable publications, our elegant premium 
chromos and our Centennial gifts, sure to win sub- 
scribers, Address, AGeNcy Department, Frank Leslie’s 
Publishing House, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 


Postponement. 


In order to enable our subscribers about to renew for 
1877 to participate in the Distribution, the same is post- 
poned to Washington’s Birthday, February 22d, 1877. 
All subscriptions received by us up to that date will par- 
ticipate. 





Prank Leslie’s 

Frank Leslie’s 

Frank Leslie’s 

Frank Leslie’s 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC 
COMIC ALMANAC. 
COMIC ALMANAC. 


Thirty: swe pages, full of Fun, with forty Comic Mlus- 
trations. Price only fifteen cents. For sale at all News- 
stands, or send fifteen cents to Frank Lesuig, 537 Pearl 
Street, New York, and receive the Comic Almanac by re- 





turn mail, post paid. 
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Hot, Springs, Ark. 


ARLINGTON HOTEL, 


LESLIE'S ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER. _ 
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STITT & CO., 
Proprietors. 

This elegant establishment, recently constructed, with 
ample accommodations for 200 guests, offers unusual 
attractions and inducements to the public. It is the 
only hotel at the Hot Springs that can claim pre 
eminence as a first-class house of entertainment, 
being the best regulated and best sustained in 
the South. 


TEE ARUIN GTON 


Is supplied with all the comforts, conveniences and luxu- 
ries of modern times, and boasts the latest improvements 
in the art of hostelry. 

By a recent decision of the U. 8. Supreme Court, the 
title to the Hot Springs Reservation is declared to be in 
the United States, and a Receiver appointed by the 
Court has taken charge of and rented the property to its 
occupants. The town of Hot Springs is now incorpo- 
rated, and its affairs are administered with a commend- 
able vigor and efficiency. 


ALLOOCK’S 


Porous Plasters. 


a@ Ask for ALLCOCK’S, and obtain 
yhem, and so avoid miserable [MITATIONS, 





- BRANDROETH, Pres't, 
Office, 294 Canal St., New York. 











265 BROADWAY. 


= SEND ESTIMATES. <= 





CARDS and 15 Beautiful Samples, name on all, 
4 with Circular, 12 cts. One agent says: ‘‘ I know of 


more than fifty places to get cards, and like yours best.”’ 
Unheard of indueemeats, W. C. Cannon, 712 Washington 
Street, Bosten, Mass. 


BABBITT’S TOILET SOAP. 


Wee 





= Yay and now 
offers to the public The FINEST TOILKT AP ta tie World, 
Onty the purest olls used’ . its man 
‘or Use tn the Nursery tt has No Eyval. 
Worth ten timesits cost to every mother and family 11 Christ- 
endom. Sample box ae cy 6 
free toany ress on receipt of 75 cents. 
Address B, T. Babbitt, New York City, 
@2"For Sale by all Druggists.ca 
UBSCRIBE NOW for this Paper for 1877. By 
bt) remitting $5 you will have the Paper mailed to 








your Post Office regularly for the year, and will also re- 
ceive a Souvenir from the Centennial, worth possibly 
$500, $300, $200, $100 or $50, and, if of less value, it 
will be priceless as a veritable Souvenir of the Great 
Exhibition. 





FJ. Kaldenberg 
Received the only prize 
awarded by the International 
Jury for American-made 
meerschaum pipes, at the 
Centennial Exhibition, 1876. 
An ubprivaled assortment 
of Meerschaum Pipes, Cigar- 
holders, Amber Goods, etc., 
et*., always-on hand. 
Factory and Warervom, 117 Falton Strect. 
(° Astor House, Broadway ) 
Branch Stores and 
71 Nassau Street, j 
Send for Illustrated Price List. 


Frank Leslie’s 
Frank Leslie's 
Frank Leslie's 
Frank Leslie’s 


Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 





New York, 





Popular Monthly. 
Popular Monthly. 


Largest, Cheapest and Best Monthly Magazine .of 
family reading published in the world. Subscribe for it 
now and commence with the January Number, 1877, just 
published. ‘Subscription price, postage paid, $2.50 in 

, advance. 

Frank Lesite’s Porpctar Montacry is for sale by all 
Newsdealers. Sample copy sent to any address, postpaid, 
on fegeipt of twenty cents. 

Rv number has 128 large pages and 100 illustrations, 
nearly double the amount of matter in the ordinary 
monthly magazines. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York, 
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INTIMIDATION LOUISIANA. 


(!) IN 


L. TAMPIER & CO., CLARETS. 
CuaTeal A Roullet et Delamain, Cognac. 
ZHAI Taunus Springs, Seltzer Mineral Water. 
AYA LA D AY y { qd (]] [) q p | vd RUNK & UNGER, Sole Agents in U.S. 


and Canada. 50 Park Place, N.Y. 











ELEGANT GIFT BOOKS. 


Frank Leslie’s Holiday Album.’ 


52 large folio pages, 32 beautiful engravings (19 full-page, size 9x14 inches), and an elegant oil 
FRUIT CHROMO, 10x15 inches. 

The subjects illustrated embracing “ A BASKET OF GOOD THINGS,” full page; “HELL GATE”; “THE 
IDYLL OF THE PALM-LEAF HAT,” full page; ‘THE BABES IN THE Woops,” by Bret Harte, two pages 
illustrated; ‘‘ HARVESTING IN WINTER”; “THE CAKE WALK,” full page; ‘*‘SNOW-BOUND IN A DRIFT”; 
‘COMING HOME TO DIE,” full page; ‘*A SCENE IN THE STREETS OF RICHMOND”; ‘WAITING FOR THEIR 
BEANS.” full page; ‘‘ON THE WAR-PATH”’; ‘‘RESCUING THE CREW,” full page; “‘THE VICTOR VAN- 
QUISHED”’; ‘‘THE MINISTER’S WOODEN WEDDING,” full page; ‘THE ICE-BOAT VICTORY”’; ‘SHOOTING 
BUFFALA,”’ full page; ‘‘ WE ARE ALL IN HERE”; “WAITING FOR THE BLAST,” full page; ‘*SONG OF THE 
CENTENNIAL,” by Joaquin Miller, four pagea, illustrated; ‘THE SURPRISE PARTY,” full page; ‘THE WHIRL- 
1GIG OF TIME”; “INSIDE PARIS”; “THE WATERMELON SEASON,” full page; “BLU -FISHING ”; A 
STRAW RIDE,” full page; ‘BETSY AND I ARE ONT,” illustrated ; ‘THE WEDDING AT THE COUNTRY 
PARSON’S,”’ full page ; ‘A PRAYER FOR PEACE.” full page. These art gems, beautifully printed on heavy 
toned and calendered paper, are bound in a substan. lal, thick paper cover, beautifully illuminated, Price only 
50 cents by mail, postpaid to any address. 


Frank Leslie’s Illustrated Almanac, 1877. 


Seventy pages full of illustrations, and bound in a beautiful lithographed cover. 





With the Almanac are given eight beautiful oil chromos, suitable for framing, 8x10 inches. The subjects are: 
‘WHAT SHALL I TELL HIM, POLLY?”; “NOW! READY?”; ‘‘ORIENTAL COURTSHIP”’; “THE SHOWER. 
BATH”; ‘‘THE LITTLE RECRUIT”; ‘DON’T BE SHY!”; ‘“‘THE CASTLE OF CHILLON”; and “THE 
PET LAMB.”’ Purchasers will obtain a perfectly reliable Almanac, a fund of good reading, over 120 tine engray- 


ings, and the eight elegant oil chromos, all for 50 cents. Sent postpaid ou receipt of price. 


Frank Leslie’s Publishing House, 537 Pearl St., New York, 


‘Hutter’s Patent “Lightning Bottle Stopper.” 


Awarded with a Prize at the Philadelphia World’s Fair. 
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| The only ‘* Bottle Stopper ** of all those exhibited at the Centennial which was honored with a Prize. 


The filling and shipping of the many different liquors in bottles, such as Lager Bier, White Bier, Mineral Waters, 
Ale, alcholic liquors, etc., in bottles, has of late years reached an enormous and unbounded extent. At present, 
; there is neither a natural or artificial liquor bottled, which is not sent in large quantities to every part of the world. 
A certain industry carry on this business, that is the bottlers, and the only possible way of supplying households, not 
only with the smallest quantities, but also large establishments in this line, is with bottled liquors, and not the 
slightest damage is incurred to the liquor, which while in barrels it is almost impossible to prevent. 
| Thoughtful people have long sought a process for bottling liquors, which would not only be an improvement on 
| the old style, but also a cheaper method because the old manner of sealing a bottle with a cork was not only un 
| Satisfactory, but could never be air-tight, and the inconvenience and costliness of re-corking the bottle after being 
| once used was very annoying. To avoid this inconvenience it was neccessary to invent a bottle-stopper which would 
meet all these combined requirements. As is generally the case. many thought they had just what was wanted 
already, while in reality ‘: HUTTER’S LIGHTNING BOTTLE STOPPER ”’ proved to be the only article which complied 
with the above wants. This invention, which by experience has well-earned the appropriate title, ‘‘ Lightning Bottle 
Stopper.’’ has in about two years found its way in rapid strides to all establishments connected with this branch of 
trade. In the same manner ‘‘ Hutter’s Lightning Bottle Stopper” gains firmer ground daily in most countries of 
| Europe. In, reality, it combines substantiability, simplicity, elegance and ease in opening and closing the bottle 
| the simp’e movement of two fingers is only necessary to accomplish this, and it is suitable tor any size or style of 
bottle, to such a degree, that Hutter’s Stopper not only satisfies every requirement, but even supersedes it. Any 
further information will be cheerfully furnished by 


| KARL HUTTER, No, 9 Second Avenue,.New York. 


i the a8 HENKELL & CO, HOCK WINES. 


Journu Freres Claret Wines. 


CHARLES GRAEF, Sole Agent, 
65 Broapy St., New Yours, 





| 


Pommery “Sec Champagne, 












{Feprvary 3, 1877, 















TO HAVANA, 
INVALIDS AND OTHERS will find a Voy to Cuba 
beneficial and pleasant. The splendid Iron ‘Deamabins 
of the Direct Mau Line make the run in about four 
days, and furnish elegant accommodations at reasonable 
rates. Excursion Tickets for the round trip by the same 
ship, a’:owing the holders near a week in Havana, or 
good for three months, sold at a reduction. - For detailed 
information, address, 
WH. P. CLYDE &Co., 


6 Bow.ine Greex, New Yor«. 


Ho! for Australia. 


Emigration assisted by Governor of New South Wales 
from New York, $37.50, gold. For particulars apply to 
R. W. CAMERON & CO., 23 South William Street, N. Y. 


LANCARD'S 
PILLs 


Of Iodide of Iron. Especially recommended for Scro- 
FULA; the early stage of ConsumpTion, ConsTITUTIONAL 








WEAKNESS, Poorness of the Blood, etc. 


Sold by Druggists Everywhere. 
ASON & HAML! 


CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


FOUR 
CREAT 


WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS: 
aris, yienna, —— 30, 
1873; 1875; 1875; 

PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Only organs assigned first rank at Centennial. 
Regarded as unequaled by musicians a 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be im- 
possible for work of such excellence without un- 
equaled facilities for manufacture. 
EXAMPLES OF CASH PRICES: 
ve octave double reed $1 
organ, with tremulant, 
ive octave organ, nine $1 1 
stops, with voix celeste, 
Sold also for monthly or quarterly payments, or 
rented until rent 8 " 


pays. ALIN ORG! 
MASON & HAMLIN 0 GAN co. 
Tremont St 25 Union Adams 8t., 


354 e9 
NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


VeneerCuttingMachine 


FOR SATE. 


One Rotary Machine, cutting four feet long and four 
feet diameter. 

One Slicing Machine, cutting five feet six inches log, 

Both in perfect order, with pulleys, shafting, etc., 
complete for immediate use. 

Also, a Sheridan’s Paper-Cutting Machine, 42-inch 
knife. Price low. Address, 


GEO. W. READ & CO., 


186 to 200 Lewis Srreert, East River, 
Wee Ps NEW YORK. 


PHELPS, DODGE & CO.., 


IMPORTERS OF METALS, 


SHEET-IRON, COPPER, BLOCK-TIN, 
WIRE, Etc. 
CLIFF ST., between John and Fulton, NEW YORK. 


— US coves and bairyou will ecatre bene 
N 


turn mail a correct photograph of your 
! = ange a or wife, with name and 
| ate of marriage. Address, W. FO 
j HUMBUG. P, O. Drawer 42, Fultonville, N. Y. * 
| 
| CLOSING OUT SALE 


BAGS. 


J. HAMILTON, Jr., 
BAZAAR DU VOYAGE, 1 WALL STREET, N. Y. 
€@ First Premium ahead of All at Centennial, Hand and Self-Inking. 


oie Primtin gs. ssi.t2 
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# wore advertising 
Press for cards, labels, envelopes, etc. 
sizesfor large work. Angled con <<. 


hi time fi hours, 
oR make money by taking in. cmall job. 
have much fun andmake money 
BOYS::: pod meg pe a 
SSES ;, Yin, KELSEY & 00, Meriden, Coun 


Enlargement of the Favorite Boys’ 
Paper. 







THE 





Frank Leslie's 


Boys’ & Girls’ Weekly 


Beginning with No. 539, issued February 6, will be 
a sixteen-page, four-columu paper, of the size of 


Frank Leslie’s 
ILLUSTRATED NEWSPAPER, 


giving nearly twice the reading matter hitherto afforded 
in this interesting, varied and popular paper for the 
young. 

Three new stories by popular authors will begin with 
the enlarged issue, and new features be introduced that 
will tend to instruct and entertain. 

Terms: 5 cents a copy; $2.50 a year, postage included; 
making it, beyond all question, the cheapest paper issued 
in the country. 


Frank Leslie, 537 Pearl Street, New York. 








